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Sarah L. Elliott is a teacher in the Rochester 
School for the Deaf. 


An article about Clara Hamel, who teaches 
language at the Rochester School, appeared in 
the June Votta Review. 


Edwin G. Peterson, M.A., Superintendent of 
the Saskatchewan School for the Deaf, tells us 
of recent developments in the Canadian school. 


A member of the Portland, Maine, League for 
the Hard of Hearing, William H. Morton, dis- 
cusses one of his hobbies, travelling by the post- 
card route. 


Gladys Marshall sends another of her humor- 
ous adventures from Berkeley, California. 
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This Month’s Contributors 


An English clergyman, Arthur Hedley, has 
several times contributed articles to the VouTa 
REvIEw. 


Elizabeth Chambless says she is “never still,” 
but it would be a loss to Vorta Review readers 
if she decided to remain so. She teaches lip 
reading in Miami, Florida. 


Another Miami teacher of lip reading, Flora 
Chandler, tells about a Federal project in that 
city. 


Several of the teachers in the Florida School 
for the Deaf have reviewed books for us this 
month. They are Jean Utley, Alice Eibeck, 
Bessie Pugh, Virginia Tart, and E. F. B. 
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Auricular Possibilities in Classes 
With Varying Hearing Percentages 


By SaraH L. ELLioTtT 


large schools for the deaf, with a 

limited staff, do not have time for 
the individual work which seems to be 
necessary for auricular training and there- 
fore find such training impossible. Al.- 
though individual work is the surest and 
quickest way of attaining the end de- 
sired, it is possible to carry on work in 
a regular class if we have some means of 
knowing what to expect from certain per- 
centages of hearing and how to take ad- 
vantage of that knowledge. 

In my experience in this work in the 
Rochester School for the Deaf, I have 
been able to make a very satisfactory 
classification and have found few excep- 
tional cases. 

The tests for sound perception, made 
by the 3A audiometer, are sufficient to 
determine the possibility or probability 
of a pupil’s ability to understand lan- 
guage through hearing though, in addi- 
tion, one needs to know the age at which 
the child became deaf, and whether the 
deafness was progressive or sudden. 

With this knowledge, we can at once 
place a child in the group within his 
own class in which he can receive the 
Most benefit. We know what to expect 
from the child and if he exceeds our ex- 
pectations, so much the better. A 2A 
audiometer may be of aid in diagnosing 
special cases. 

The grouping, which has been used in 
all departments of our school for some 
time, is as follows: 


‘ contention has been made that 
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Group 1. Pupils having more than 
70% of hearing loss. 

Group 2. Pupils having between 70% 
and 50% of hearing loss. 

Group 3. Pupils having 50% or less 
of hearing loss. 

I have found that pupils in Group 3 
who have had less than 50% of hearing 
loss from birth generally have some speech 
and some understanding of language 
through hearing, though with those hav- 
ing a loss of between 50% and 40%, it 
may be very limited and the speech very 
imperfect. For this group we give work 
with the idea of increasing the vocabulary 
and helping the speech. 

Pupils having a loss of more than 50% 
do not have a hearing vocabulary if they 
were born deaf or became deaf when 
very young. Of these pupils, those hav- 
ing between 70% and 50% of loss (Group 
2) can, with intensive auricular training, 
acquire a natural hearing vocabulary and 
at the same time improve their speech. 
Pupils with more than 70% of hearing 
loss (Group 1) also benefit by auricular 
training with the main purpose of speech 
improvement. Pupils with 70% and 50% 
of hearing loss may be called border line 
cases, and may be classed with either of 
the groups above or below them. Some 
pupils with more than 70% of hearing 
loss have acquired a small hearing vocab- 
ulary, but do not work for it. All pupils 
enjoy victrola music or the radio when 
sufficiently amplified. 





With a multiple hearing aid, any class, 
divided according to the above grouping, 
may receive instruction which will benefit 
each pupil. They should be seated in a 
semi-circle so that those having the most 
hearing (Group 3) are at one end and 
those with the least at the other, with 
Group 2 in the middle. The teacher must 
be careful to cover her face from group 
3 because she wishes them to make use 
of their hearing only. The pupils in 
Group 2 will need to watch the teacher at 
first, but when the work is repeated, her 
face should be covered. Thus the mem- 
bers of this group learn to hear under- 
standingly what they have seen on the 
lips. Pupils in Group 1 will probably 
need to watch the teacher all the time. 
By such a procedure, each group will 
benefit in its own way by whatever work 
is given. 

The use of the hearing should not be 
reserved for the auricular period alone, 
but should continue in connection with 
the speech work and sometimes, with 
Group 2, for lip reading, as a combination 
of lip reading and hearing gets better re- 
sults than either one alone. Hearing 
aids, either single or multiple, should be 
used with the pupils in Group 2 and with 
many in Group 3 during other class pe- 
riods in order that their hearing vocab- 
ulary may keep pace with the new lan- 
guage they are constantly acquiring. 

In our advanced department, we have 
found that, with auricular training, about 
66% of our pupils should be able to take 
instruction through hearing, though most 
of them would need to supplement it with 
lip reading. It is also interesting to 
note that the hearing vocabulary which 
the pupils have acquired with the aid of 
an amplifying instrument is also under- 
stood by them through the ear alone, if 
the speaker is close enough to them and 
speaks distinctly. 

Below is a typical grouping of a sev- 
enth grade class in our school this year. 
You will note that although Sam Mesi 
is in Group 2, he has an understanding 
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of language through hearing with a hear. 
ing aid, as he was not born deaf; while 
all of the pupils in Group 3 have only 
a partial understanding of language 
through their hearing and are still in need 
of training because they were born deaf. 


Percentages of Hearing Loss 


Group 1 70% + 
R L 
es anaes 85 95 
Katherine Ackerman — 85 85 
Group 2 70% to 50% 
R L 
eee mee 55 52 
Elizabeth Locke® —.... 68 65 
tay 68 68 
Group 3 50% — 
R L 
Arnold Odell? 43 45 
Lester Donovan® 45 45 
Eleanor Turck® —— ~—_.. 45 45 
Ellen Webber? ——___. 58 43 
has eee 60 48 


Since Group 2 has always formed a 
very small percentage of the pupils in 
our classes, we have not felt justified in 
attempting to give them auricular train- 
ing in a group by themselves. As a con- 
sequence most of the auricular work in 
all classes has had speech improvement 
as its principal purpose; but by keeping 
the pupils of Group 2 in mind in plan- 
ning material for this work, very satis- 
factory results have been obtained. 

One girl who entered the school in 
1932 at the age of 15 with a hearing loss 
of 55% R. 55% L., and no understanding 
of language through her ear, has now 
reached the stage where she is able to 
understand words in new language and 
sometimes grasp the meaning. Of course, 
she understands readily the language used 
in connection with the auricular training 
given. 

Another girl, who became deaf at nine 
years of age, was unable to understand 

(Continued on page 428) 


Pupils having an understanding of language 
through hearing, with or without a hearing 
3Pupils having a partial understanding of lan- 
guage through hearing, with or without a 
aid 


8Pupils being trained to understand language 
through hearing. 

4Pupils having normal language, no usable hear- 
ing. (No pupils in this class have this type of deaf- 
ness, but there are two such pupils in another class.) 
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International Girl Scout Training 
By Ciara A. HAMEL 


Course was held at Bedford Col- 

lege, London, for one week from 
March 27 to April 3, 1936. Delegates 
from thirteen countries; namely, France, 
the Netherlands, Belgium, Switzerland, 
Poland, Denmark, Norway, Suomi-Fin- 
land, Sweden, Great Britain, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, and the United States, numbering 
about fifty, lived together in one of the 
college hostels, during the training. Miss 
Allan, Imperial Headquarters Commis- 
sioner for the Extension Branch, was in 
charge of the training. She was assisted 
by Miss Maynard, a Trainer for Great 
Britain, Mademoiselle Beley of the World 
Committee and Dr. Wrede, a Trainer from 
the Netherlands, besides other experienced 
Guiders in the various fields of Extension 
Guiding. (In England, Girl Scouts are 
“Guides.”) 

The delegates from the United States 
were Mrs. Louis H. Burlingham, a Vice- 
president of National Girl Scouts; Miss 
Bertha E. Tomlinson, a member of the 
National Headquarters staff; Mrs. C. Sev- 
erin Buschmann of the Indianapolis Coun- 
cil; Mrs. Alanson Platt, captain of the 
troop in Perkins Institution for the Blind, 
Watertown, Mass.; Miss Bernice Ringman, 
physiotherapist, Department of Social 
Education, Michigan State Normal Col- 
lege, Ypsilanti, and captain of the col- 
lege troop; Miss Mary Sullivan, captain 
of the cardiac troop in the Home of the 
Good Samaritan Hospital, Boston, and 
Miss Clara Hamel, captain of the troop in 
the School for the Deaf, Rochester, New 
York. 

The daily program was a very full 
one, beginning with a short devotional 
period before breakfast. Directly after 
breakfast, “Colors” was held on _ the 
grounds of the college. Each day a dif- 
ferent country had charge of the cere- 


ik International Extension Training 


mony. Following “Colors” was a brief 
opening talk of an inspirational nature 
by Miss Maynard or Mlle. Beley. After 
a five minute intermission, the discussion 
on the particular field of Extension work 
for that day was opened by a Guider in 
that field. Every country having experi- 
ence in the field was expected to contrib- 
ute to the discussion. This was followed 
by a period of practical work in which 
games were taught and exhibits of handi- 
craft and Guide material were explained. 
There was also opportunity at this time 
to examine the Guide publications and to 
make purchases. 

The afternoons were devoted to visits 
to Guide Companies or Brownie Packs in 
schools, hospitals or institutions in or 
near London. Tea was usually served 
after the company ineeting. Following 
dinner, which was served at the hostel at 
seven o’clock, was a lecture by some pro- 
fessional authority in the field considered 
that day, not necessarily connected with 
Guiding. Sometimes there was campfire 
singing after the lectures. Two social 
events were a reception at Imperial 
Headquarters given by Dame Helen 
Gwynne-Vaughan and the members of 
the Executive Committee of the British 
Girl Guides Association, and a tea given 
by Miss Baden-Powell. 

A day was devoted to each of the fol- 
lowing branches: Guiding in Hospitals, 
Guiding for the Mentally Deficient, Guid- 
ing for the Blind, Guiding for the Deaf, 
and Post Guiding and Camping for Ex- 
tension Guides. 

England has gone far in the Extension 
Branch of Guiding and has much to offer 
to the countries that are just beginning 
the work. With the exception of the 
Netherlands and the United States, the 
other countries are just beginning. Eng- 
land’s progress in Guiding with the han- 
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dicapped is evident in the number of 
companies it can report. There are at 
present in the British Isles 667 companies, 
including all fields of handicapped. 

England has a special Extension set-up. 
There is a special publication, “The Ex- 
tension Book,” containing information 
on the organization of the branch and its 
various fields and the alternative tests for 
each of the four fields of the Extension 
Branch. The fewest alternative tests are 
in the field of the deaf and those alterna- 
tives are only for some of the Ranger 
tests. This policy, as you know, has not 
been followed in the United States. We 
do not have alternative tests and we do 
not make any marked differentiation be- 
tween the handicapped and the normal. 
I think the American delegation were 
unanimous in the opinion that the pro- 
gram and requirements should be so flex- 
ible and extensive that alternatives would 
be erroneous, and that with such a pro- 
gram no girl whether she was_handi- 
capped or normal could possibly do all 
that the program offered. In other words, 
instead of having an Extension Branch we 
ought to have an Extensive Trunk. 

The afternoons were devoted to visits 
to various companies. These meetings 
were extremely interesting because they 
were so convincing. It is impossible to 
comment on each meeting, so I shall limit 
my remarks to the meetings which were 
different from those we have in the United 
States. We, of course, do not have troops 
in the field of the mentally deficient. There 
are at present 136 mentally deficient com- 
panies in England. The mental age is 
considered and not the physical age, so 
that in some companies we visited the 
Guides were thirty-five or forty years old. 
Although the program of the meeting was 
carried out unusually well and the result 
was compensation enough for the effort 
expended by the Guider (Leader), I felt 
that this field was really Extension Guid- 
ing. It actually seemed a branch of Guid- 
ing and, therefore, seemed different. I 
did not get this reaction at any meeting 


, 


meets at the Acton Mission. 
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of the crippled, blind or deaf. I think i 
is a field to be carefully considered. 

One of the most interesting meetings 
was that of a deaf Brownie Pack which 
There were 
nine Brownies present from eight to 
twelve years of age. One had been in 
school five years, and I should say that 
the average number of years in school 
for the group was four years. The Brown 
Owl and Tawny Owl are both deaf and 
to them belongs high praise for the way 
in which they have developed the Pack. 
The Brownies were an alert and lively 
group and the program of Brownie work 
and games was carried out beautifully. 
I should say here that there are no alter- 
native tests for deaf Brownies. Accord- 
ing to the last report from National Head- 
quarters there are no deaf Brownie Packs 
in the United States. I felt that this Pack 
in England was a very definite challenge 
to some of us, including myself, who 
questioned the possibility of deaf Brownies. 

England has a Ranger program for the 
girl over sixteen, with practically no age 
limit. This enables the girl to stay in 
Guiding as long as she desires, and for 
this reason many Ranger Companies are 
all adults. Here again the difference in 
social make-up of countries must be con- 
sidered before accepting or condemning 
a procedure new to us. 

Perhaps one of the most outstanding 
pieces of work in Guiding is the Post 
Guide work among deaf, blind, and crip- 
pled Brownies, Guides, and Rangers in 
their homes. This work is well organized 
in England, and some very attractive and 
carefully planned Post letters are sent 
out to these “Home Brownies and Guides.” 

Another feature of the Extension Branch 
in England is the Handicraft Depot. To 
quote: “It is the channel through which 
members of the Extension Branch are 
given occupation and the opportunity to 
earn money by their own efforts. Any 
disabled Guide or Ranger may send her 
work to be sold. The majority of those 
who use the Depot are Post Guides and 
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Post Rangers who need help to bring 
them into touch with people who will 
buy their work.” 

No report on Scouting would be com- 
plete without the mention of camping, 
and this report, in particular, would be 
incomplete without a statement about Ex- 
tension Camping in England. England 
had fifty Extension Camps last year in 
which every type of handicapped Guide 
participated, each type of handicap in its 
own camp, of course. England has recog- 
nized the valuable part camping plays in 
Guiding and has practically gone the 
limit in making possible such an experi- 
ence for all handicapped, even those on 
movable beds and in casts. This spirit 
of adventure and determination in bring- 
ing a camping experience to as many 
Guides as possible is worth catching. 

I can not conclude this report without 
mentioning Dr. Crichton Miller’s lecture 
on “The Psychology of the Handicapped 
Child.” It was, I think, the outstanding 
lecture of the course, and that is indeed 
high praise, for there were several splen- 
did addresses. I wish to pass on to you 
the three points of view that Dr. Crichton 
Miller asked us to consider in dealing 
with the handicapped child. First, the 
question of the child’s security; he must 
not be made to feel he is different. Sec- 
ond, the question of achievement; he 
must not be made to realize unneces- 
sarily his limitations. Third, the ques- 
tion of valuation; he should be valued in 
spite of his handicap, not by or for it. In 
conclusion, Dr. Crichton Miller said, “The 
imaginative understanding of the one who 
deals with the handicapped child is 
uppermost.” 

I think every member of the American 
delegation, and I am sure every one who 
participated at all in the training, re- 
ceived new inspiration and enthusiasm for 
Scouting. It was a good tonic for any- 
one who might feel (and I think we all 
do at times) that Scouting is just another 
extra job. 

As regards the alternative tests used in 
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England for Extension Guides, they are, 
I think, unnecessary. For example, the 
regular test says, “Must follow a map for 
three miles in unknown country or cook 
a two course meal out of doors.” The 
alternative is, “or must be able to plan 
a cross-country journey by bus and tube.” 


There seems to me to be no need for 
this alternative because the regular test 
is not impossible; it may only be more 
difficult. Only in a case where hearing 
is absolutely essential in passing the test 
would an alternative be necessary, but 
this need not be necessary either if the 
regular test is general and _ inclusive. 


The amount of camping done in Eng- 
land with handicapped Guides is inspir- 
ing. Many companies of deaf Guides en- 
joy the week’s camping every summer. 
It is not considered very advisable, how- 
ever, for deaf Guides to go to camp with 
normal Guides. They were a little sur- 
prised to hear that two deaf Girl Scouts 
from the Rochester School for the Deaf 
had gone to a regular Girl Scout Camp 
for two weeks during the summer camp- 
ing season, and had gotten along very 
nicely with the other campers. This does 
not mean that every deaf girl can adjust 
herself and fit into a regular camp as 
these girls did, but it does prove that it 
is not impossible for some deaf Scouts to 
enjoy camping in a regular camp. Since 
for the majority of deaf Scouts, who go 
to residential schools and do not have 
any connection with Scouting in their 
own city or town during the summer, 
summer camping is impossible, I think 
it is essential that effort be made to give 
deaf Scouts a week-end at camp during 
the months they are together as a troop. 


In my report I mentioned the deaf 
Brownie Pack in one of the Missions in 
England. This Pack is an answer to any 
doubt of the possibility of a deaf Brownie 
Pack. At the present time we do not have 
any deaf Brownie Pack in the United 
States. I see no reason why this should 
still be true a year from now, since it has 
been done in England. 
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Research in Saskatchewan 


By Epwin G. Peterson, M.A. 


school for the deaf in Saskatoon, the 

Province of Saskatchewan lacked any 
reliable information about deafness. This 
was only natural, for the deaf children 
were sent east to school; some to Win- 
nipeg, a distance of 600 miles, and some 
as far east as Montreal; and many of 
them settled in other provinces. With the 
opening of our school came hundreds of 
requests for information. During the 
first year after we began operation, forty 
or more organizations called for addresses 
concerning the deaf, and about 2500 in- 
dividuals were reached in this way. News- 
papers also demanded information. The 
province suddenly became deafness-con- 
scious. 

Also included in the chain of events 
that led to further development of re- 
search work were the public demonstra- 
tions held in our school. The public 
crowded our auditorium time and again 
to see our demonstrations of speech, lip 
reading, auditory training and rhythm 
work. 

The large number of inquiries from all 
parts of the province led to the sugges- 
tion that exhibits of hearing aids be held 
for the hard of hearing. We approached 
the manufacturers of various hearing 
aids, and without exception they ex- 
pressed willingness to cooperate in every 
way possible. Eventually we arranged 
to import, for exhibition, demonstration 
and research purposes only, instruments 
from a number of American firms, as 
well as several British hearing aids. The 
assistance of the press was enlisted, and 
our school nurse assumed charge of the 
exhibit. We tested the hearing of every- 
one requesting it, and assisted those inter- 
ested in getting the maximum results from 
the various models tried out. While we 
carefully refrained from recommending 


Price to the establishment of the 





any particular set, we were sometimes 
able to determine which type of set, ie, 
bone conduction or air conduction, was 
most suitable. Prices were quoted upon 
request, and literature was distributed, 
All of this was done as a public service, 
Since the school for the deaf was built 
and is maintained by public funds, we 
felt that every citizen who could be bene- 
fited by any knowledge in our possession 
was entitled to whatever we could offer, 
At the same time, classes in lip reading 
for adults were started, and these con- 
tinued, year by year, with increasing 
popularity. 

The exhibit of hearing aids enabled us 
to do some experimenting with our deaf 
children, and it was a valuable opportu- 
nity to determine to what extent these 
instruments could help. 

About the time of one of our exhibits, 
several articles were published by mem- 
bers of the “little paper family,” deplor- 
ing the unethical practices of manufac- 
turers of hearing aids. While the com- 
plaints voiced were no doubt justified in 
some instances, we felt that the companies 
‘with whom we dealt were honorable in 
every transaction. Of course, there are 
some manufacturers of so called “cure 
alls,” who have bled the public with 
nostrums and “aids to hearing” of no 
value whatever. The American Medical 
Association, through Dr. Arthur Cramp, 
has waged a continuous battle against 
fakes. The larger companies making 
hearing aids were much interested in 
various comments and reactions of the 
deafened to their instruments. We had 
the pleasure of knowing that at least one 
of our suggestions for improvement is at 
present under careful consideration of the 
manufacturer of one of the instruments. 

Most of the visitors who came to have 
their hearing tested, to see the instru- 
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SIGURD SANDA RE-BROADCASTING RADIO MUSIC. 


ments, or to procure information, were 
much interested in a series of experiments 
being carried on by Mr. Sigurd Sanda. 

Mr. Sanda had appeared at the School 
for the Deaf in Saskatoon soon after its 
establishment, and had aroused our in- 
terest in his undertaking. A word as to 
his history. Born in Norway, he came 
to Canada in 1906, landing at Halifax 
with a handful of belongings and a wealth 
of ideas. With unusual knowledge of 
physics, especially in the field of acous- 
tics, he had evolved his own theories 
about the alleviation of deafness. He 
found that work in Canada was plentiful 
for one with his ability in electrical engi- 
neering; so he worked for others by day 
and slaved by night to nourish his brain 
child. Discarded apparatus, old wires, 
switches and burned out lights were 
hoarded until they went into queer gadg- 
ets that embodied his theories. 

Driven from place to place by his rest- 
less spirit and by the hope of finding 
opportunity to further his ideas, he would 
work at a job until he had saved up 


enough money to buy coveted materials 
for his private undertakings, and then 
he would devote himself to these until 
necessity forced him to seek employment 
again. Accumulation of research mate- 
rials finally forced him to settle at Sas- 
katoon. Here was a university city where 
microscopes could be borrowed and pro- 
fessors and doctors consulted. To over- 
come the language barrier, he was forced 
to find interpreters to help him with his 
technical language. By 1931 he had con- 
structed several pieces of amplification 
apparatus, working out his own theories, 
oblivious to the fact that highly capital- 
ized corporations were working toward 
the same end. 

Soon after the establishment of the school 
for the deaf, the enthusiastic inventor 
called at the school to explain his theo- 
ries and solicit our interest. Being at first 
more impressed with his sincerity of pur- 
pose and devotion to his objective than 
confident of his success, we were able to 
make it possible for Sanda to fit up a 
spare room as a laboratory. We gave him 
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THE SASKATCHEWAN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF. 


the use of a classroom, and agreed to 
permit pupils to assist him as subjects 
under supervision of teachers or staff 
members. 

The first item of the project which was 
completed was a radio-like apparatus 
called the Brain-o-graph. It consisted 
of a cabinet into which were built a radio, 
a phonograph and a microphone. The 
outlet could be switched to the loud 
speaker or to any one of a dozen varying 
types of headsets. By manipulating switch- 
es it was possible to shift from radio to 
phonograph to microphone. By means 
of the microphone, the students with some 
hearing could understand the teachers’ 
remarks when properly amplified. Pupils 
were also able to hear their own voices in 
some instances. 

A sufficient number of our pupils had 
enough hearing to profit from using the 
Brain-o-graph. Our budget did not per- 
mit us to purchase any of the standard 
amplifying teaching sets that are on the 
market, but the Brain-o-graph served a 
similar purpose. Being constructed almost 
entirely of secondhand and discarded 
equipment, it appeared to have none of 
the refinements of the instruments on the 
market, but for excellence of tone, purity 
of reproduction and power of amplifica- 
tion it exceeded our expectations. 

The next step was the addition of a 
device called the Oscillograph, which 


enabled the speaker to see his own voice 
and to study the sound waves visually. 
Although scientifically interesting, this 
particular feature was not of great prac- 
tical value, as the graphs of sound waves 
were effaced as soon as the sound ceased. 
By means of photography, the sound 
waves could be permanently recorded for 
study. 

Next, Mr. Sanda added adjusting rheo- 
stats to the headsets, enabling the user 
to adjust each phone to compensate for 
his loss of hearing. If a student had a 
loss of 30% in the left ear, the dial on 
the receiver for that ear was set to 70. 
The other phone could be adjusted to any 
desired intensity. In cases where the 
hearing loss was not too great, this 
worked well, more so with music than 
with speech. Some of the pupils learned 
to distinguish some words by means of 
their hearing. For those whose hearing 
was practically gone, various types of 
vibrators were provided, some made of 
celluloid, some of rubber or other syn- 
thetic materials. To overcome resonance, 
hangings were arranged about the room, 
and these improved the results obtained 
with the Brain-o-graph. 

Careful records were kept in regard to 
improved ability to recognize sounds, and 
the results showed considerable improve- 
ments in perception of sound and under- 

(Continued on page 434) 
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New Head for Clarke School 


ISS BESSIE N. LEONARD, who 
M has served for the past thirteen 

years as principal of Clarke 
School, is retiring this year, at her own 
request, and will be succeeded in Septem- 
ber by Dr. Frank H. Reiter, of Harrisburg, 
Pa. She will remain at the school to di- 
rect the teacher training department. 





BESSIE N. LEONARD 


Miss Leonard has been associated with 
Clarke School for more than forty years. 
She was placed in charge of the primary 
department in 1896, and in 1923 succeeded 
Miss Caroline A. Yale as head of the 
school. Educated at Mt. Holyoke College 
and the New Britain Normal School, she 
was an instructor in the latter institution 
before taking up the special work of teach- 
ing the deaf. Through her long associa- 
tion with Miss Yale she absorbed many of 
the pioneer educator’s ideas and ideals, 
and she has constantly upheld the long 
established tradition of excellence main- 
tained at Clarke School. 

She is a life member of the American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf. She served as a mem- 
ber of the Advisory Council from 1926 to 
1928, and since 1928 has been a member 
of the Board of Directors. 

Miss Leonard has wished for some time 


to be relieved of the arduous duties of her 
position in Northampton, but has each year 
been prevailed to remain at the head of 
the school. The following announcement 
of her retirement is quoted from the Hamp- 
shire Gazette: 

“The trustees of the Clarke School for 
the Deaf, Northampton, Massachusetts, at 
the urgent request of the principal, Miss 
Bessie N. Leonard, have been giving 
thought for some years past to the question 
of her successor as head of Clarke School. 

“It is very gratifying to be able to an- 
nounce at this time that Dr. Frank H. 





FRANK H. REITER, PH.D. 


Reiter of Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, has 
been appointed to this position. Dr. 
Reiter’s wide experience as an educator in 
several fields, including that of the work 
with the deaf, eminently fits him to become 
the principal of the Clarke School. Dr. 
Reiter is at present director of special edu- 
cation in the State of Pennsylvania. He is 
a graduate of Pennsylvania State Teachers’ 
College, of Muhlenberg College, of Luther- 
an Theological Seminary; and he earned 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy at the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

“Dr. Reiter was a teacher for five years 
in the Pennsylvania School for the Deaf at 


(Continued on page 428) 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


The Irresistible Roundabout 
North Carolina 

WAS distressed to hear that our round- 

about letter was misplaced recently. 

I hope we will all try to make 
up for lost time, and rush this letter 
around. I think the Volta Bureau de- 
serves a lot of praise for engineering 
such a helpful and inspiring piece of 
work for these interested mothers and 
their friends. The letters of the other 
groups which were inclosed this time 
are very interesting. Don’t worry about 
what we pay for the postage. The letters 
are worth it many times over. 

The roundabout came .just before I 
finished doing the dishes, and I thought 
I would try and finish my work before 
I opened the package, for I knew that if 
I started reading I couldn’t stop. But 
do you -think I could keep away from 
those letters? The answer is no. I read 
and pondered over them until past mid- 
night, and I actually shed tears of joy 
and sorrow over them. It fills me with 
gladness to read of these precious boys 
and girls and how fast they are progress- 
ing. How much more reason we have to 
feel proud of them when they accomplish 
something than do mothers of hearing 
children! No wonder my chest fills out 
when someone says of Lorraine, “That 
is the most intelligent child I have ever 
seen.” The speaker may not mean quite 
that, but I feel proud-just the same. 

Mrs. B., I am anxious to hear from you 
again. It is nice to have a teacher in our 
group, for you write from a different 
standpoint. In October, Lorraine and I 
were in Texas and I intended to look 
you up had we gone through Austin. I 
think it would be great for the members 
to know one another. 

I get discouraged at times, for it looks 
as though I am to be responsible for 
Lorraine’s early training. There is no 
school for young deaf children nearer 
than five hundred miles, and there is, so 


' 


far as I know, no private teacher avail- 
able. Then there is always the question 
of money. I have investigated a num 
ber of schools this summer and fall, and 
it seems that in every case the tuition 
is beyond reach of ordinary wage earners, 
I know it must be terribly hard for any 
mother to send her little child away from 
home even before the regular school age, 
but, after all, those who have the oppor 
tunity of beginning the little deaf child’s 
education at an early age are far more 
fortunate than those who do not have 
this chance. My heart aches because I 
cannot give Lorraine every advantage 
that is to be had. I want to place her 
in one of the best schools right now, but 
meanwhile I have to try to content myself 
by doing my best for her. 

Lorraine will soon be four years old, 
and is in the best of health. Her strong 
determination that I mentioned before 
seems much improved, and I believe 
she is easier to manage in every way, 
though she has her little stubborn spells 
occasionally, and gets mad very easily, 
She gets over it just as quickly, however. 
She has a sunny disposition in general 
and is unusually thoughtful of others. 


After Punishment, What? 
While I am on this subject of child 


behavior, a question comes to my mind 
that I have often heard discussed: Should 
a child be petted after it has been 
spanked or punished? This question, of 
course, applies to the hearing child as 
well as to the deaf, but I wonder if it 
is not a more vital question with the 
deaf. The little deaf child cannot al- 
ways understand “why.” Sometimes when 
I have punished Lorraine it has seemed 
that she would never stop crying without 
some assurance on my part that she has 
been forgiven. After a small switching— 
for I do use a switch occasionally—she 
usually cries for a few minutes, during 
which time I pay no attention to her. 
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LORRAINE, FOUR YEARS OLD. 


Then she seems to realize that she has 
been conquered, and always, without 
fail, comes to me with outstretched arms. 
I take her into my lap and love her and 
she immediately stops crying. Then I 
talk to her about what she has done and 
why she has been punished, and I know 
she understands perfectly, for she will 
shake her little head to show me that 
she will not repeat the naughtiness. 1 
would like to know how you other moth- 
ers deal with this problem. 

Lorraine is not content to watch my 
lips for very long at a time, but she is 
awfully good about trying to repeat words 
after me. Sometimes she comes sur- 
prisingly close to the correct pronuncia- 
tion and at other times she misses it 
badly. She has retained a few words 
she learned before she became deaf. Her 
“pass word” is “bye-bye,” which she 
uses constantly. It is a farewell, and is 
also used in the sense of going some 
place. 

I have been teaching her colors by 
using a large box of colored pencils and 
a box of embroidery thread. She soon 
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learned to match the colors and separate 
the colors in the different groups. She 
likes to look at catalogs, and is always 
comparing an object in the book with 
one in the house. When I draw pictures 
for her—or try to—she will run.to point 
at the object | am drawing before I 
have half finished the picture. I draw 
her different dresses and she always rec- 
ognizes them. 

Lorraine is learning to count. She can 
hold up her fingers to indicate the num- 
bers one, two, and three, and knows how 
many apples or cookies to take out for 
her playmates if there are as many as six. 

I thank you for your most helpful let- 
ters. They are certainly encouraging to 
a beginner. 


—Mrs. H. H. 


Let Him Play With Hearing Children 
Texas. 


First I want to say that I consented 
to come into this group not really know- 
ing what I was getting into; but I just 
dare anybody to try and get me out 
now. I have enjoyed every letter and I 
hope that I may be able to contribute 
something useful. 

Mrs. M., your letter teaches many 
things, but the sentence which I hope 
the mothers of young children particularly 
noticed was: “Sturdy has always played 
with hearing children.” The benefit which 
a deaf child gets from contact with hear- 
ing children is inestimable. He is able 
by this means to acquire early in life 
the poise and ease which he must have 
later in order to compete in a hearing 
world with hearing people. 

Mrs. L., the fact that Priscilla had some 
speech before she lost her hearing will be 
an asset to her in her acquisition of 
speech. It may not be so noticeable 
at first, but later on it will be. 

Mrs. H., I have known hearing chil- 
dren to draw in their lips when they 
say “bye-bye,” but it soon corrects itself 
when they begin to say words with vowels 
which are formed by a forward movement 
of the lips, as oo or o. You might try 
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this plan with Lorraine: Let her see a 
dog barking, and then you imitate the 
dog and let her feel the vibrations in 
your throat as you say “wow, wow, wow.” 
Let her see a cow mooing, as you say 
“moo-oo.” Before you imitate the ani- 
mal, say to her, “What does the dog 
say?” “What does the cow say?” 

I want to tell about my “child.” She 
is just 66 years young, and I shall tell 
you her history because I think she is 
the greatest exponent of oralism I have 
ever known. 


Her name is Mary Pool, and she was 
born and reared in the mountains of 
Kentucky. She was either born deaf or 
lost her hearing when she was very young, 
before she had acquired speech. In 1885, 
at the age of 16, she was entered as a 
beginner at the Kentucky School for the 
Deaf. She was kept at this school for 
eleven years, in which time she reached 
the 8th grade. She was taught by signs 
and the manual alphabet, and was con- 
sidered a slow pupil. From 1896 to 1902 
she was at home, but came back to school 
in 1902 in the capacity of servant. She 
was given different duties to perform 
about the school, but most of her work 
was in the laundry. 


In 1912, when my first child was four 
months old, I visited my sister, who at 
that time was Supervising Teacher of 
the Kentucky School. My sister had en- 
gaged the services of Mary Pool for the 
duration of my visit, to act in the capacity 
of nurse when she was not engaged with 
her regular work as laundry girl. Mary 
became a most ardent admirer of the baby, 
and proved to be a good nurse. When 
the time for our departure drew near, 
Mary had my sister ask me—I know no 
signs, so my conversations with Mary 
were carried on through an interpreter— 
to take her home with me. After due 
consideration and the offer of the Super- 
intendent to give her back her job in 
case the experiment proved unsatisfactory 
to either party, we set sail for Texas. 
I must confess that no mother travelling 
with twins could have felt the responsi- 
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bility more than I did, traveling with a 
baby and a deaf person with whom | 
could communicate in only the crudes 
way. But we arrived safely and it was 
not long before the housework was system. 
itized, and Mary and I were getting along 
nicely. 


Speech Acquired at Forty 


I stated above that I knew no signs, 
and I state now after 23 years of contact 
with Mary that I am still very poor at 
making signs or understanding them. 
My stupidity in learning signs was proba. 
bly a great benefit in this instance. Mary 
was with me a great deal, as a nurse 
necessarily has to be, and we began lip 
reading. I would name objects about 
the room and drill her on these. When 
she waited on the table, I would name 
the different things on the table and have 
her point to them. In a short while she 
was observing our lips closely, and could 
understand, “Please bring some butter,” 
or “water,” or “bread.” As the baby, 
Ethel, grew and began to talk, Mary could 
understand her, and the three of us would 
play a game of lip reading, Ethel and | 
taking turns at saying something for the 
other two to guess. In this game Mary 
excelled us all. Her progress in under- 
standing sentences was rapid, and I soon 
found her understanding, “Has the paper 
come?” “Where are the children?” 
“Some one is at the front door,” “Set 
the table now,” and many similar sen 
tences. 


Mary’s ability to read the lips is com 
mendable, but her ability to speak is to 
me remarkable. It would be a feather 
in my cap if I could say that I taught 
her, but I can’t. She has learned to 
talk through imitation. When she began 
to read the lips she would often imitate 
what she saw on the lips. This was e& 
pecially true of single words when Ethel 
was learning to talk. It was uncanny the 
way they understood each other. 

Later, Mary began putting two or three 
words together. She now talks in whole 
sentences, and even though many of her 
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single words and sounds are incorrect, the 
sense of the sentence can easily be grasped. 
She uses ¢ for & and d for g a great deal, 
but she does use them correctly in some 
words. She says “tabbage” for “cabbage,” 
and “dawn” for “gone,” but she says the 
gin “Good morning” very well. Much of 
her sentence construction is poor, because 
she says what she sees on the lips, and 
there are many words which are not easily 
seen. Then, too, in many of her sentences, 
she says words arranged as the ideas are 
arranged in signing. This makes for poor 
English, but is understandable. Her rhythm 
of speech is splendid, and is a great fac- 
tor in making her speech intelligible. Her 
inflections and tones in expressing fear, 
anger, sadness and surprise would make 
an interesting study for a scientist. She 
often talks to us in connected language for 
several minutes without even supplement- 
ing it with a sign. Everyone in the fam- 
ily understands her perfectly, which is not 
surprising, but when I tell you that my 
friends and neighbors understand her too, 
it will give you an idea of how well she 
talks. Mary’s crowning feat happened a 
few years ago. There was a baby visiting 
in the house, and she was taking care of 
it one evening while we were away from 
home. The next morning, a friend of mine 
telephoned me and said, “I never knew 
until last night that Mary could hear the 
telephone ring.” 


“Why, she can’t,” I said. 


“Well, replied my friend,” I rang you 
last night, and Mary answered the ’phone 
and said, ‘Father, Mother dawn, ll 
dawn.’ ” 


I interviewed Mary and asked her if 
she had answered the phone the night be- 
fore, and she said, “Yes. I say: ‘Father, 
Mother dawn, all dawn.’” I asked her 
how she knew the ’phone was ringing, and 
she said the baby turned around quickly 
and kept looking at the ’phone. 


Moral: Exaggerated speech must not be 
seen by a deaf child if he is to acquire 
that smoothness and rapidity of speech 
which is so necessary for intelligibility. 

—Mrs. M. B. 
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MILLS, A oS ae AT 
ART. 


LOREN STURDEVANT 
THE MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL 


Minnesota. 

I was pleased to have the roundabout 
come a few days ago. These letters are 
going to have increasing value to us all. 
As we read of the progress of each child, 
there will be a common interest which will 
give courage to each of us. 

Mrs. B’s wonderful account of her 
“child” brings me a lesson of patience 
and understanding. It tells me that noth- 
ing is impossible. It helps me to combat 
that helpless feeling I get sometimes, for 
my task is not yet completed. 

I rejoice with Mrs. N. in her success 
with Billy. These accounts of alert chil- 
dren are stimulating. You need not pity 
them when you see how much they get out 
of life. After all, it is what life means to 
us that counts, not how we learn to inter- 
pret the charm of living. Last year and 
this, I have been tutoring retarded hear- 
ing boys of high school age. I find no 
mental acquisitiveness, no desire to excel, 
and a superficial outlook. My deaf son 
has something their ears have not given 
them. 

I look forward to your next letter, Mrs. 
L. Other mothers, like me, have had to 
build up our children’s vocabulary from 
babyhood without their having any hear- 
ing knowledge of language. We realize 
what an advantage Priscilla has with that 
early knowledge to build upon. 

Mrs. H., this was my experience with 
my baby boy, twenty years ago. When 
punishment was necessary, after adminis- 
tering a spanking, I took him in my arms 
for a moment only, then, after giving him 
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a kiss, I dismissed him with a smile. So 
he always climbed up into my arms imme- 
diately, sobbing and hugging me tightly. 
Then he returned the kiss and smile and 
ran away happily. To this day, he takes 
a rebuke in the right spirit, and never 
holds a grudge against his parents. Where 
it is impossible for words to cover a situ- 
ation, love and understanding may do so. 


A Young Art Student 


As to Sturdy’s work: This is his second 
year in the Minneapolis School of Art. I 
can’t tell you just how well he is doing, 
for we have not yet interviewed his teach- 
ers. He is taking modeling, life drawing 
and composition. His grades are very 
good. I inclose a snap shot of Sturdy 
and a piece of his work. Another piece, 
a negro head, was accepted for the Twin 
City exhibit of artists and sculptors. His 
teacher thought he did well to make this 
exhibit. There were over 700 entries and 
only 250 were accepted. 

Sturdy is beginning to look over books 
of art, mythology, etc., to get ideas for 
statues to be made out of class hours. He 
has two started. I hope it is creative 
ability beginning to bud. 

Last week one of our local high schools 
asked the modeling department to have 
some students carve a football trophy 
from soap. Sturdy was asked to do this, 
and was paid for it. He has also received 
pay for helping his instructor and assist- 
ant to do some commercial work. 

I want to tell you that this assistant is 
a deaf young man, 28 years old. He is 
highly educated and has unusual personal 
charm. He helps Sturdy in many ways, 
for he has had the advantage of eight 
more years of speech than Sturdy has had. 
He expects to go East next year to study 
art. 

I have been taking art lectures given 
once a week at the Art Institute. The first 
semester is given over to the study of ar- 
chitecture. I am thrilled over this oppor- 
tunity and I am studying hard to prepare 
myself for taking these notes intelligently. 
Sturdy goes, too, with some of the boys, 
for the lectures are illustrated. I prepare 
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him for each lecture as best I can, and 
then give him my notes in detail after the 
lecture. He also reads in preparation, so 
that he gets something from the slides. At 
home he questions me as to what the lec- 
turer said about certain pictures. 
—Mrs. M. M. 
New York. 

We are glad to hear from our friends 
again and to know what they are doing. 
We live on a farm within the limits of a 
village of 4,000. Priscilla is interested in 
all that goes on at home. She rides on 
the hay wagon, goes down to the woods 
after wood, and to the Farmer’s Mill with 
her daddy. This summer we had many 
trips to the woods and lakes nearby. Pris- 
cilla likes very much to go in bathing, and 
says “bathing suit” plainly. The hard 
part comes when it is time to go home, as 


‘she doesn’t want to get out of the water. 


This September, Priscilla started in kin- 
dergarten. She was only four and a half, 
but the principal was very willing to have 
her begin. Her teacher says that Pris- 
cilla gets along quite well. She goes at 
9 and gets out at 11. 

We feel that Priscilla is gaining in her 
ability to read our lips. It is seldom that 
she fails to get our meaning about things 
when we try to tell her. Frequently we 
have to get a similar object and show it 
to her to let her know what we are talking 
about. When she says a word right, we 
repeat it so that she can get the lip move- 
ment. 

We enjoyed all of the letters, and would 
like to hear from our friends again soon. 


—Mrs. V. L. 









PRISCILLA, AGED FOUR, LIVES ON A FARM 
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New Jersey. 

Since the last visit of the Roundabout, 
Billy started a half day attendance at a 
school in New York City. We did not 
like to give up our home in New Jersey, 
so we decided to drive Billy back and 
forth to school in our car. Billy’s father 
drives him to school in the morning, and 
I call for him at one o'clock, at which 
time he has had his morning lessons, 
lunch, and a walk out of doors with the 


other children. 


Billy Makes Practical Use of Speech 


Billy had not been going to school for 
more than two weeks when he surprised 
us by talking. Of course, he speaks in 
single words only, but his voice is child- 
ishly sweet and understandable, and he is 
using his newly developed vocabulary to 
explain things to us. For instance, if a 
man should deliver a package to us dur- 
ing the day, he will show his father the 
package when he comes home in the eve- 
ning, and say, “Man.” He was wearing 
a baseball glove one day during the first 
weeks of his school life, and he startled 
us pleasantly by pointing to the thumb 
and saying, “thumb.” It has been like 
that with all of the words he has learned. 
He puts them to use at once. His school 
reports for October, November and De- 
cember indicate that he can say about 
twenty-five words. 





BILLY, THREE AND A HALF, IS LEARNING TO SWIM. 





Hearing about the progress the other 
children have been making in their school 
and art work has been very interesting. I 
like to hear about the young children be- 
cause the experiences they are having are 
similar to the ones Billy has; but I read 
about the older ones with great interest 
because they enlighten me on future 
problems. 


—Mrs. M. N. 


Three Deaf Boys 
Pennsylvania. 


How I did enjoy meeting you all! My 
one regret is that I do not know you all 
better. You are all wonderful mothers, 
and your letters bring back thoughts of 
our little family. We have four children, 
Kathryn, who now teaches Home Econom- 
ics at West Reading High School, and 
three boys, all attending the Pennsylvania 
School for the Deaf. 

Cyril and George are twins, 18 years 
old. Both are learning good trades, spend- 
ing one-third of their time in trade school 
and two-thirds in study. Our baby, Ken- 
neth, is ten, and he is getting along fine 
in school. His letters, written home every 
two weeks, tell us of his studies, his play- 
mates, the basketball games he attends— 
his big brothers being on the team—and 
he always ends with “I love you.” I 


(Continued on page 436) 
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The Auditory Outlook 


FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 





Postcard 


Journeys 


By Wituiam H. Morton 


NOTICE in The Pine Tree, the little 
A paper published by the Portland 

League for the Hard of Hearing, 
attracted some attention, and brought a re- 
quest that I tell more about my postcard 
hobby. Perhaps this can best be done by 
outlining a few sample trips. 

A few years ago I noticed that some of 
the fine colored illustrations of the Holy 
Land published in the National . Geo- 
graphic Magazine were furnished by the 
American Colony store at Jerusalem. 

Accordingly I wrote them asking if 
they published any post card views of 
Palestine. As a result I secured over one 
hundred fine views, many of which were 
declared, by one who had visited the 
country, to be the most realistic pictures 
he had ever seen. With supplementary 
reading I was able to fix quite accurately 
in my mind the points of the compass, 
relative distances, contour of the land 
and the different view points of those his- 
torical scenes. This was confirmed when, 
a few months ago, I visited Chautauqua 
and there saw laid out upon the shore of 
that lake as representing the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, a replica of the Holy Land, 
built to scale, of considerable size, and 
named Palestine Park. Of course I 
bought some of the colored post card 
views of Palestine Park, thus adding to 
my “first aids” to memory. 


Another time, after reading a very in- 
forming article upon Alaska which nolle 
prossed my previous notions of perpetual 
snow and ice, I wrote the postmaster of 
Fairbanks, enclosing a small sum, and 
asked him to mail me a few post card 
views if they had any. In due time I re- 
ceived several cards with informing data 








THE TOMBS OF THE KINGS, JERUSALEM. 


written on the back and, much to my 
surprise, the added information that the 
postmaster was a former resident of my 
own state capital, within ten miles of my 
own birthplace. 

A few months ago I took an auto trip 
to Richmond, Virginia. I carried along 
with me a bundle of post cards covering 
that city and state, also other places. By 
this definite objective of things to see, | 
easily located such places of interest as 
the Jefferson Davis lot in Hollywood 
cemetery, the monument to the unknown 
Confederate dead, and the graves of two 
former presidents. 

We saw the church and the very pew 
where Patrick Henry delivered his impas- 
sioned speech and also the former Con- 
federate White House, which is now a 
museum containing many relics of the 
war. Another landmark very interesting 
to me was the site of the old Libby Pris- 
on. The building itself was removed to 
Chicago for a World’s Fair exhibit some 
years ago. 
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But I suppose the question arises: How 
do you get hold of these post cards in 
advance? 

The publisher’s name is on most post 
cards. By this lead you can generally 
get in touch with supply houses, if you 
are fortunate enough to discover in the 
hands of friends or local dealers a card 
from any desired locality either domestic 
or foreign. 

Besides following the method employed 
in the case of the Fairbanks postmaster, 
I have sometimes forwarded a letter with 
money enclosed to our U. S. representa- 


tive in some foreign country, with a re-. 


quest that he hand it over to a dealer 
there. Through your congressman at 
Washington you can get a book with the 


SWITZERLAND. EVEN A POSTCARD JOURNEY TO THE ALPS IS BREATH TAKING. 


names and addresses of all foreign rep- 
resentatives. 

Perhaps our great United States would 
not encourage bothering her officials with 
such trivial things; but a courteous note 
explaining my purpose has never been 
resented nor has any money ever been 
lost that I can recall. By the ways above 
indicated I have collected many beautiful 
and informing views in addition to those 
named above. 

I have views from Australia and Gib- 
raltar; Granada with its Alhambra of 
beautiful mosaics; Egypt with its Nile, 
pyramids and Sphinx; Holland with its 
dikes, windmills and canals; France with 
its battle fields and memorials; Switzer- 


(Continued on page 429) 
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The Diary of a Washington Lady 
at the Conference 


By Harriet MontacuE 


AY 18. Washington: The Confer- 
M ence began hereabouts a month 
or so ago, but as it approaches 
its actual and climactic beginning, every- 
thing speeds up. Not quite so much speed- 
ing as usual, however, as efficient Boston 
management has taken much work off 
shoulders of headquarters staff. 
Lou Fetzner of California, inevitable 
forerunner of conferences, arrives in her 
car to wrestle with membership cards and 


Men come to overhaul Field Fone. Good 
old Field Fone, the father of all modern 
group hearing aids, the same one Betty 
Wright took with her on her field trip in 
1930, and yet it is still serving us. It has 
been in use at every Conference for six 
years, and we all have a proprietary affec- 
tion for it. Take pleasure in lending my 
railroad ticket to help ship it in the bag- 
gage car, four tickets beeing required to 
effect this. 

May 21: Mr. Duckles of California 
arrives, a delightful, friendly, wholesome 
person “good to say good morning to.” 
Interested in everything that will help 
hard of hearing people, but more espe- 
cially interested, just now, in the hard of 
hearing boys and girls in rural districts, 
without leagues or lip reading. 

May 23: Scrambled day of prepara- 
tion. Clothes always loom in advance of 
conferences. In the midst of conferences, 
clothes and personalities count about fifty- 
fifty. After conferences are over, memory 
of clothes is nil and memory of person- 
alities—some of them—100 per cent. 
Nevertheless, shop distractedly. Meet 
Helen Collins, Rockville teacher of lip 
reading on same errand. She invites me 
to have a banana split and drive home in 
her car. Accept both invitations joy- 


fully, but joy lessened when I learn that 
car is nine blocks away. Walk to it and 
collapse with many bundles. 

Arrive at station promptly, or almost 
promptly. Find my travelling compan- 
ion, Florence Berryman, already there 
with her father, the famous cartoonist, 
carrying an immense box of candy 
adorned with a sketch of the well known 
Berryman bear and a line of good wishes. 
Could not imagine a better send off. 

Every time I travel, there are new gad- 
gets to investigate and rejoice in. This 
time it is individual and permanent steps 
for upper berths. (Note, a week later: 
Also ventilators inside lower ones. How- 
ever, I do not discover ventilators until 
after I have been to Boston and back and 
train is pulling into Washington again, 
which makes me want to go back and do 
everything over again, properly venti- 
lated.) 

May 24. Boston: Florence and I alight 
at Back Bay Station. Delighted to find that 
Boston has not altered. Copley Square, 
the Pierce Building, the Library, all in 
their proper places. Nothing changed ex- 
cept that the Brunswick, where we break- 
fast, has a sidewalk café, and the statue of 
“The Hewer” is not in the middle of the 
triangle that is designated as a square. 
The year—how long ago!—when I took 
my normal course at Miss Bruhn’s, there 
were three topics of conversation so in- 
evitable that even a mediocre lip reader 
could be assured in advance of knowing 
what people would talk about at teas or 
luncheons: “Have you seen the Barnard 
sculpture?” “Have you read ‘The Chip- 
pendales’?“ and “Have you seen ‘The 
Servant in the House’?” Alas, who re- 
calls the Chippendales now, or the Ser- 
vant in the House? And the Hewer is 
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safely lodged in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum in New York, out of the weather 
and the controversy. 

And this is today, and Mildred Ken- 
nedy appears suddenly on Dartmouth 
Street in her car, and picks us up, re- 
trieves our bags, and drives us to Con- 
cord. 

May 25. Concord: We are lodged in 
the barn, blessed barn, of lovely memo- 
ries. It is the great old carriage house 
back of Mildred Kennedy’s home, which 
she has made over into a guest house. It 
and the owner’s house are filled with 
beautiful things. I make notes of some 
of these, with a view to furnishing my 
own house or barn, if I ever have one. 
Among selections are hangings from Java, 
leaded glass windows, a Winged Victory 
in just the right place in a window niche, 
and an attic that is beyond the dreams of 
avarice with its built-in bookshelves, its 
innumerable places to put things, and its 
wide windows with their outlook upon 
river and meadows. 

Mildred busy with arrangements for 
interpreters at conference, of whom she 
is in charge. Wonderful to think she 
actually hears well enough now with an 
instrument to interpret for those who 
cannot. Seven years ago doctors assured 
her her hearing was gone. She began 
practicing with the radio and a bone con- 
duction amplifier she had discovered, and 
by years of patient listening she brought 
back an impressive percentage of her 
ability to interpret sound. She and her 
co-worker, Mrs. Brown, were ahead of 
their time in this matter of re-education 
of the hearing, for they tried it and be- 
lieved in it when a lot of other people 
said it was nonsense. 

Go sight seeing with Florence Berry- 
man, and view once again the Alcott 
House and the Emerson House, and “Way- 
side,” with the desk where Hawthorne 
wrote his novels standing up, and the one 
where Margaret Sidney wrote “Five Little 
Peppers” sitting down. 

We have tea with Mrs. Theodore Cham- 
berlin and walk in her garden. She 
shows us pictures of all her eight chil- 
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dren in a row. When I was a little girl 
people painted “A Yard of Roses” and 
“A Yard of Violets.” Mrs. Chamberlin 
has a Yard of Children, which is much 
better. She tells us about her adventures 
in Europe in 1914, a hard of hearing 
mother with seven small children, caught 
in the homeward rush of Americans, and 
compelled to stay in Switzerland for 
months. 

Dine in Boston with Mildred and Mrs, 
Brown, who take us to T-Wharf. On one 
side are glimpses of ocean liners riding 
majestically into the harbor, and on the 
other are the little fishing smacks that go 
in and out every day. And all around us 
are reminders of two hundred years of 
seafaring men. 

May 26. Boston: Arrive at the Statler. 
Even before we register, we are greeted 
by people just arrived from California, 
from Louisiana, from Florida, and im- 
mediately we are engulfed in Conference 
excitement. 

Reception at the Boston Guild. Flow- 
ers, friendliness, and enthusiasm. Nan 
Staples, in charge of reception commit- 
tee, changes receiving line every half 
hour. Approve heartily of this arrange- 
ment, which permits members of the com- 
mittee to get around, talk to their friends 
and rest their feet, and gives visitors with 
a propensity for shaking hands with re- 
ceiving lines a chance to do it two or 
three times if so minded. Meet many 
people I have known and loved for years, 
and find them so very nice I wonder why 
I ever went away from Boston. Espe- 
cially glad to see Miss Bruhn again and 
to say, truthfully, “You haven’t changed 
a bit.” 

Return to hotel too late for Conference 
registration and too excited for food, so 
drift about talking to this one and that, 
and finally land in the café at nine o’clock 
for a meal of sandwiches and ice cream. 
People I know pop up in every direction. 
Conferences are fun! 

May 27: Stand in line several hours, 
it seems, to register, receive badge and buy 
tickets for things. Enliven standing period 
by visiting back and forth along the line. 
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ning session crowded. Must be five 
hundred people here, or more, as all ear 
phones appear to be in use. Take myself 
to a front seat so as to get a good view 
of pictures which are to accompany two 
of the talks. Afterwards wish I hadn’t, 
as there are three microphones in front of 
speaker’s table, and lip reading very difh- 
cult. Dr. Fletcher tells about Alexander 
Graham Bell, and shows a sound film of 
Mr. Watson, the companion and co-worker 
who helped with the invention of the 
telephone. Mr. Watson describes in de- 
tail that tense moment when the sound of 
a human voice first came across a wire. 

Miss Timberlake tells about the early 
beginnings of the Volta Bureau, which go 
back to Dr. Bell’s childhood; and _ its 
subsequent development, which includes 
references to a number of persons pres- 
ent in the audience. She shows slides of 
these, and we see ourselves as we looked 
twenty years ago—which is better, per- 
haps, than seeing ourselves as we look 
now, since the reflections on the screen 
are fifteen feet high. 

Lunch with Jan Boyd of Hartford, and 
exchange news. Everybody convoyed to 
Gardner Museum in busses. Try to see 
some of my favorite pictures while five 
hundred other persons are looking at 
them. Most enduring memory is that of 
magnificent calceolarias in the patio. Find 
afterwards that almost everybody else 
seems to remember the flowers better than 
the objects of art. 

Return to hotel suddenly conscious 
that three hours of reading the lips—or 
trying to—of persons talking from a 
platform, and two hours of gazing at 
wonders in a museum are not the best 
preparation in the world for an elimina- 
tion contest in lip reading. Wish I had 
had the sense to think of that sooner. 

Elimination contest harrowing as usual, 
but intensely interesting. Realize I haven’t 
done so well, but enjoy comparing post 
mortems with other contestants who wait 
in foyer while judges decide our fate. 
Have pleasant conversation with Mrs. de 
Forest, who was in the Cincinnati finals, 
and Mrs. Johnston of Cleveland, who is 
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in her first tournament. Names of four 
winners finally revealed, and, mine not 
being among them, ascend to room to en- 
shroud my perishing hopes in fine rai- 
ment for reception. 

With Florence Berryman, descend to 
foyer of Georgian Room to find it packed 
solidly with patient crowd of delegates. 
Inquire as to location of reception, and 
am told it is “in there,” and that every- 
body is waiting to shake hands with re- 
ceiving line. Now and then a rift in the 
crowd affords a glimpse of wide open 
Georgian spaces, where small groups sit 
blissfully on chairs, as if they had found 
the abode of the blessed, some of them 
sipping glasses of inviting punch. We 
decide to slide past crowd and attain the 
reception without formality. Effect this 
very easily. Talk with Everywhere 
Leaguers: Frances Mense from Kansas 
City; Lou Levistein from Bedford, Vir- 
ginia; Louise Jewell, from Lynn, Massa- 
chusetts; Mrs. Anderson, from Jackson- 
ville, Florida. Have very good time with 
them. Florence Berryman, who has more 
social conscience than I, goes back to en- 
trance and comes in properly, shaking 
hands all down the line. 

May 28: Visit exhibits. Visit Hobby 
Show. Natalie Beaumont in charge of 
Friendly Corner, which is a comfortable 
oasis. Friendly Lady mobbed by Leaguers 
whenever she appears. Wonder how she 
manages to retain her poise, since even a 
layman like myself is pulled to pieces 
wanting to be six places and talk to six 
people at once. 

Am late for business meeting, and 
wickedly slip out before it is over to go 
sightseeing with Florence Berryman and 
Mrs. Brown. Business meetings ought to 
be curtailed in some way, especially when 
they are held in a place as inviting as 
Boston. 

Tournament in evening. Everything 
goes smoothly under management of Clara 
Ziegler. Big crowd. Probably over seven 
hundred, as lower floor completely filled, 
and many persons in balconies. Enjoy 
looking on, but reflect that any experi- 
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ence is better than no experience. In 
other words, even the torment of being a 
contestant is more interesting than being 
in the audience, if only from the point of 
view of knowing what it is all about. 
Pauline Ralli remedies this somewhat by 
reading all material to audience over 
microphone while judges are out. Won- 
der if it would not be possible to do this 
before the contest, so audience will have 
some comprehension of proceedings while 
they are going on. 

Betty Wright. makes extraordinarily 
good talk about A.S.H.H. Never knew her 
to look better or speak better, which is 
saying a great deal. Able to read every 
word from her lips, in spite of micro- 
phones. 

Boston girl, Mary Smullen, wins cup. 
She made a fine showing, and it seems 
very appropriate that Boston should have 
the trophy. 

May 29: Editors’ breakfast, presided 
over by Mr. Hubert K. Beard, President 
of Boston Guild. Sit next to Frances 
Mense, just as I did last year in Cincin- 
nati, and opposite Miss Timberlake, who 
interprets for us. Very good suggestions 
made by Mr. Ival McPeak, publicity agent 
of the Boston Community Chest, who runs 
through a file of league bulletins and 
comments upon them. His reactions to 
the little papers unusually interesting, and 
his ideas worth noting. See Mrs. Hurd- 
Wood of New Zealand writing them all 
down. One suggestion is that every issue 
should contain material to interest out- 
siders in the hard of hearing. Resolve 
to do better in this respect in the future, 
although not sure how it can be man- 
aged, as it is almost impossible to know 
what is going to interest hearing people 
in the hard of hearing. 

Session on lip reading. Teachers’ Coun- 
cil, with Marion Clark of Cambridge pre- 
siding. Would like to meet her, but am 
thwarted in this as in other attempts to 
meet people I correspond with and al- 
ways just manage to miss at Conferences. 
Margaret Washington, of Tennessee, tells 
us about lip reading from the point of 
view of the rehabilitation agent. Miss 
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Henderson, of the Horace Mann School, 
talks on lip reading and voice conserva- 
tion, and Dr. Jack, Superintendent of 
Schools in Portland, Maine, tells about 
lip reading in the public schools. Wish 
I could sit down with each and have a 
personal talk. Manage to effect this with 
Mrs. Washington, and rejoice once more 
in being identified with some of the same 
undertakings she is identified with. 

Go sightseeing with Florence Berry- 
man. Lovely time in Goodspeed’s book 
shop. Florence takes me to visit a fa- 
mous studio where stained glass windows 
are made, and we watch the whole en- 
thralling process. The artist, Mr. Joseph 
Reynolds, who made the windows in the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine and in 
the Washington Cathedral, and many 
other places, is a friend of Florence’s, 
and he takes special pains to make every- 
thing clear to us as he shows us through 
the studio. 

Scamper back to hotel just in time to 
take bus to Swampscott. Mrs. Norris 
everywhere at once, overseeing, arranging, 
making everybody comfortable. We ride 
to Lynn, Salem, Marblehead, etc., dis- 
mount at Lynn to view the House of the 
Seven Gables. At Swampscott, a pho- 
tographer is lying in wait for us. He 
lines up the whole four hundred with 
their backs to the ocean. Being more 


, interested in the ocean, I climb rocks with 


Elizabeth Rankin of Des Moines and look 
at the sea and the surf. 

Meal in hotel by sea, hilarious. More 
people than dinners provided, and some 
eat in main dining room and see floor 
show. Get into wrong bus going home, 
but refuse firmly to be dislodged, so am 
in bed reading when my roommate 
arrives. 

May 30: Florence and I invited to 
have breakfast at Women’s City Club with 
Miss Abby Hosmer, Miss McNeill, Mrs. 
Puhlman, and Mrs. Steiner, all from Chi- 
cago. Miss Hosmer knows her way about, 
and takes us in alley entrance through the 
garden. Delightful party in that heaven- 
ly old house, with its winding stair, its 
old furniture, and its lovely old wall 
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 PROGNOSTICATIONS -THE DR. 
ATTENDS THE BANQUET - 














BEG PODD'N, SIR - 
BUT SOME FELLER'S 
MEDULLA OBLONGATA 
1S HOPPIN’ AROUND - 
AN' will Y’PLEASE 

COME TAKE A LOOK 
AT IT? 









JAF SEZ THE 
ROSE SHOULD BE 
CHOSEN AS THE 
SOCIETY'S FLOWER 
BUT WE'D LIKE To 
SUGGEST THE 
—PETEWNIA~ 
ON ACCOUNT OF -IT 
HAS LESS THORNS 
AN’ 1S JUST AS 
SILENT, Too } 





NOT A BASEBALL 
GAME -BuT JUST 
‘OUR GANG’ TRYING 
TO SEE THE 
FRIENDLY LADY — 
























LIFT TO BOSTON, BUDDY? 

WoT ? ME PUSH THAT CRATE ACROSS 
THE COUNTRY ? | $HOULD SAY NOT! 
Y'BETTER FIND SOME LOVESICK 
YOUTH WITH A GAL IN BOSTON 
SO Y’HaD! 

















THOSE C.GULLS AROUND 
BOSTON ~ JUST TRYING To 
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paper. While she is about it, Miss Hosmer 
shows us Women’s Republican Club, too, 
once the home of the Jordan family, of 
Jordan Marsh. All of which makes us 
late for morning program on conserva- 
tion of hearing in children, and am sorry 
I missed part of it. Wonder if I would 


Sketches by Virginia May Henke. 


be deaf now if they had known all this 
years ago. 

Attend tea at home of Mrs. Hollis 
French, Vice President of Boston Guild. 
Wonderful old house on Beacon Hill, 
filled with beautiful old things. Mrs. 


(Continued on page 426) 
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On Being a Robot Lady 


By Giapys MARSHALL 


HAT’S my own word for this agree- 

able business of wearing an ear- 

phone. “I’m a Robot lady,” I tell 

everybody, proudly. “I hear fine when the 
current is on.” 

“My!” they all say. “Isn’t that just 
wonderful.” I can even detect a hint of 
envy in their tone. It isn’t everyone who 
can turn noise off and on as easily as I 
can. 

I’ve been going along for quite a while 
now, cocking my ear-phone at ordinary 
mortals and gleefully bragging about my 
kinship with the aristocracy of this Ma- 
chine Age. Until quite suddenly one 
day, I got caught short. 

The trouble was that while I haven't 
been wearing an ear-phone for very long, 
I have come to depend upon it more than 
I realized, maybe more than is really 
good for me. For while a Robot is won- 
derful, and doubling for a Robot is more 
wonderful still, I have to confess it has 
limitations. The machinery is liable to 
stop working. And then it’s, “Ooooooooh! 
Pardon my embarrassment!” 

For some fifteen years I managed nicely 
on lip reading. It’s true, lip reading had 
its drawbacks. I could not hear folks talk 
about me sotto-voce. But even without 
that, lip reading was an invaluable aid 
and I “got by” lots better than you 
thought I did. 

But when I found an ear-phone with 
which I could hear, of course I began 
wearing it. I tell you, folks, I really 
found happiness then. Who can really 
describe that amazing experience of hear- 
ing again? Little sounds, the every day 
hum of activity, come surging back in a 
bewildering array to our uncorked ears. 
It’s wonderful. Everything simply be- 
comes a joyous symphony, from the soar- 
ing cadence of a prima donna advertising 
soup on the radio, to the tinkle of the 
telephone and the musical chimes of the 


old mantel clock. Even the garbage wagon 
adds to the jolly song with a sonorous 
honk. 

Now the trouble is that I have a pro- 
pensity for plunging head first into every 
new enthusiasm. Everything learned in 
the past is swept aside with one joyous 
shout. You know how that is—dive into 
the pool first, and afterwards measure 
how deep the water really is. 

That’s what I did now. An ear-phone 
was so wonderful, I just did not bother 
about lip reading. I even acquired that 
trick of hearing people—looking away 
from the speaker but concentrating with 
the ear. That’s all right for a person 
with normal hearing, even if it is a bit 
exasperating for the poor speaker who 
doesn’t know whether you are listening 
or not. But for a hard of hearing per- 
son it is risky. 

My voice has become better, so I’m 
told, since I have used an instrument. 
My family say they can tell whether my 
ear-phone is on or off by the way I speak. 
There too, I did the same thing. I just 
did not try to speak properly or control 
my voice unless I had my ear-phone to 
guide me. 

My ear-phone is worn concealed in my 
clothing. Special long cords extend from 
the receiver and transmitter down to the 
amplifier, which in turn snaps onto the 
battery. The amplifier and battery are 
then held securely in place with a small 
band. The ear-phone is handy that way 
and easy to carry and I have become so 
used to wearing it I do not realize I am 
harnessed. 

So, I’ve been barging along these many 
months, more and more enjoying the dis- 
tinction of being a Robot Lady. Until 
one day I had a wonderful engagement. 
I was invited to attend an informal recep- 
tion for a well known gentleman. A good 
friend arranged the matter and was most 
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anxious for me to make a good impres- 
sion. Of course I felt that way too. 

Well, the great day arrived. With a 
brand new battery to provide me with 
the necessary Inner Power, and a new 
dress to give me the required Outward 
Grandeur, I sallied happily forth. 

I did feel good! 

I remember that someone complained it 
was a dull day. Not so. Did it matter 
that the sun was not shining, when the 
day was dressed in lovely gray? Every- 
where gray, with accents of vivid colors. 
Overhead, a high fog screened out the 
hot sun, making the sky softly cool and 
restful. Underfoot, silver-gray _ streets. 
All around, gray toned houses, while re- 
mote, uncertain shades fused every sharp 
outline into delicate, charming curves. 
Down the street, a flower stand lent a 
boutonniere of vivid colors to the day’s 
gray gown. Orange and red, ethereal 
pink and touches of blue and white, all 
intermingled with the greenery of fern 
fronds and sprays of shrubbery. And in 
the distance, a calm expanse of the gray- 
blue waters of the bay, with here and 


there little gray-white boats floating plac- 


idly on its unruffled surface. 

It was all so beautiful and peaceful. 
Just the right day for my own amiable 
engagement. 

My hostess lived in a fine old house 
set within a lovely garden. A flowery 
radiance greeted my eye on every side. 
Shrubbery was happily grouped against 
every wall and fence. A rose trellis was 
flecked with pink buds not yet opened 
into bloom. The velvety green lawns 
were immaculate. A pretty maid opened 
the door and ushered me about with re- 
spectful concern. Thick carpets nestled 
every footfall. Lovely old furniture, dis- 
creetly arranged, gave a luxurious sense 
of well being. Smiling pictures in gilt 
frames were on the walls and deep, up- 
holstered chairs offered comfort and re- 
pose. There were plenty of pleasantly 
worn books; and flowers brightened every 
corner, gave accent to every restful shadow 
and lighted the whole place. 


- 
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As I walked into the drawing room, my 
hostess came to greet me. She was so 
kind. No matter who you were, no mat- 
ter what was the matter with you, she 
treated you as an equal. A rare quality. 
We hard of hearing seldom meet it in 
the hearing world. 

At the moment I entered the room, 
there was a soft hush. Everyone was 
listening to the guest of honor, who stood 
by the great open fireplace. My hostess 
drew me forward and at that momentous 
instant I felt a sudden snap. I knew. 
My battery had come loose. And then 
the safety pin with which I had fastened 
it gave me a vicious jab. I must have 
winced, for my hostess raised an inquiring 
eye. Then she looked alarmed. “Why, 
what’s the matter, dear?” she asked. 

Before I could answer, thump! Down 
fell the battery. 

There was I, on the verge of my first 
important introduction, and I stood like 
a ninny, shedding my mechanical parts. 

I gulped a time or two, fumbled with 
my handkerchief and felt a hot, beet red 
spread over my face. My hostess stared. 
Then she looked, puzzled, at the battery 
on the floor. Folks who are not familiar 
with batteries don’t quite know what to 
make of them. 

I darted a glance at the guest of honor. 
He too was looking at me in surprise. 
So was everyone else. And I could think 
of nothing to say. 

My hostess spoke. Her lips moved 
with a meaningless little flap. What did 
she say? Behind the glass barrier of 
my deafness I frantically pawed for en- 


lightenment. Wildly I sought the old 


lid reading knowledge of that returning 


motion-picture world. But not a word 
could I remember or understand. 

At her enquiring look I babbled idiotic- 
ally, 

“It fell.” 

Then gulping, I floundered for words 
to explain my seeming propensity for 
scattering my machinery about. But I 
forgot about controlling my voice, and 

(Continued on page 431) 
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The Spirit That Conquers 


By ArtTHurR HEDLEY 


HEN deafness overtakes us on the 
W tirestot of life, or in middle 

age, we do not realize at first 
what this disability is going to mean to 
us. Slowly it dawns on us that it is 
going to be a terrible handicap which 
will make life much more difficult. The 
youth who has become deaf after an ill- 
ness finds on returning to school or col- 
lege that he fails to catch the words of 
the teacher, and he becomes discouraged. 
Those high hopes of carrying off the 
best prizes and of excelling in some 
chosen profession are shattered. Many 
men and women in business who be- 
come deaf are placed in so many awk- 
ward and embarrassing situations that 
they lose confidence in themselves. They 
fear there will come a day when they 
will be dismissed for incompetence, and 
they sometimes sink down into the depths 
of depression, feeling their position to be 
hopeless! Far too many remain depressed 
and allow themselves to be defeated by 
their disability. 

This is a very foolish attitude to adopt. 
It makes things a thousand times worse. 
It we want to make our handicap harder 
we have only to oppose it, kick against 
it, rise up against it in a spirit of indig- 
nation and rebellion. Our future happi- 
ness and prosperity depend entirely upon 
our attitude to our disability. When once 
we assume the right attitude to it, we 
find that our obstacles are not insur- 
mountable, and that it is still gloriously 
possible to make a success of life. 

The will to win means much in every 
realm of life. I have seen a football 
team, on the losing side for three parts 
of the game, come through triumphantly 
at the end because its members never lost 
the resolve to win. 

If we are going to win we must adjust 
ourselves as quickly as possible to our 
new circumstances. We must frankly ad- 


mit our deafness to ourselves, and not try 
to deceive others into believing that we 
are not deaf. Many of us have tried this 
game of bluff and found from bitter ex- 
perience that it doesn’t pay. We have 
had the best medical attention available, 
without attaining any relief; now we have 
to face our position and say: “my deaf- 
ness is a fact and it’s futile to hide it. 
Because it’s inevitable I will accept it 
cheerfully and make the best of it.” When 
we reach this position we are less dis- 
tressed and a quiet peace takes possession 
of mind and soul. 

Then let us see how far we can mini- 
mize the effects of our disability. Let us 
get a good hearing aid, if we still pos- 
sess a residue of hearing, and we will 
find that the restoration of lost sounds 
restores courage, confidence and cheerful- 
ness. The purchase of an instrument is 
of primary importance if we are going 
to conquer in the fight. It gives to us a 
new sense of confidence and saves us from 
that terrible inferiority complex. In ordi- 
nary conversation, at least, a reliable aid 
places us on the same level as our fel- 
lows. 

Let us visit a reputable firm, one with 
a good reputation for service, and obtain 
the best aid our purse will allow. Having 
obtained it, let’s not be ashamed to wear 
it. We hard of hearing folks are not 
ashamed to wear glasses to betray our 
failing eyesight, but we are terribly sensi- 
tive to the wearing of an ear aid to help 
our failing hearing. This is very fool- 
ish, for, although we must not expect to 
hear everything, the chances are that we 
shall hear enough to give us new courage 
and confidence in the fight. 

Lip reading will be of great help to us. 
I have had lessons, but I fear I was not 
very successful because at the time I still 
refused to accept my deafness as inevitable 
and this proved a hindrance. Still I find 

(Continued on page 430) 
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Let's Have a Round Table 


By ExizaBETH CHAMBLESS 


cle in the February Votta REVIEW 

and those which followed are all 
most thought-provoking. Miss Wither- 
spoon offered a challenge for which we 
have been waiting. I do not attempt to 
answer the questions she asks, but I can- 
not resist the impulse to express myself 
upon the same subject. I believe we 
need more articles of this and similar 
types. We need a round-table at which 
we can discuss problems and read the dis- 
cussions offered by others. Other teach- 
ers’ successes and failures make us see 
our own in a much clearer light. 

The question of material has never 
been a serious one with me, especially 
since the first Volta Bureau Practice Book 
was published. I use my own beginners’ 
and easy intermediate material with each 
new class, as it is graded and closely 
related to movement drills. I use new 
material only for my most advanced pu- 
pils. As I finish giving a lesson I put 
it into a loose-leaf note book, label it, 
and that class never sees it again. Since 
I like to keep my Volta Bureau books 
intact, I write on each sheet of movement 
drills the page and volume of the lesson 
in the Volta book which may be used 
with it. My system is surely not bur- 
densome. It may not be suitable for 
others but I like it quite well. 

I like to use material made by other 
teachers, especially with my intermediate 
and advanced pupils. I think it gives 
them more general practice. It broadens 
us as teachers to have an enthusiastic 
pupil say at the end of a lesson made 
by another teacher, “That is one of the 
best lessons we have ever had.” 

I always give credit to the one who 
prepared the exercise. When I give work 
from a copy of the Votta Review, I 
write the name and address of the con- 


F, stein the WITHERSPOON’S arti- 


tributor on the black board. Even this 
is interest-provoking (which is one of 
the greatest assets to a successful lesson). 

One day I wrote on the board that the 
material for that lesson was written by 
Elizabeth DeLany, of Syracuse, New 
York. My star pupil said with the love- 
liest smile, “She was my first lip reading 
teacher.” After class she talked at length 
about Miss DeLany and her work. It 
was also a most beautiful tribute. 

Some of my best lessons have been 
built around material brought in by pu- 
pils. Others have been supplemented by 
information proffered in class. For exam- 
ple, I gave a lesson about the Gay’s Lion 
Farm in California. It was taken from 
an old magazine article. Two of my 
pupils had been there and volunteered 
most interesting discussions of first hand 
information. 

I gave a lesson about the oldest trees 
in the world. A pupil described the 
giant sequoias of California, adding much 
to my lesson, heightening the interest. 
Later I gave this lesson to a college 
group, adding her information. Some 
weeks later a doctor-pupil sent me pic- 
tures of these and other century-old trees 
to be used with the lesson. My best 
lessons have frequently been composed of 
similar informative material to which 
members of the class have contributed. 

My greatest temptation has been to in- 
troduce this type of practice earlier than 
my pupils are ready for it. I believe it 
is always wiser to err on the side of too 
easy material than to give work difficult 
for the average member of the class. 

Miss Witherspoon raises the question of 
our own lip reading ability. I realize now 
that the honest acknowledgment of failure 
to understand is not as indicative of per- 
sonal shortcomings as is the pretense of 


(Continued on page 428) 
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Lip Reading as a Federal Project 


By Fiora CHANDLER 


IP reading as a Federal educational 

ig project continued in Miami for 

fourteen consecutive months. Some 

notes concerning the method of procedure 
may be of interest. 

Before taking part in this work, I had 
taught private pupils and those recom- 
mended by the Florida State Rehabilita- 
tion Board. With such pupils, the group- 
ing of students, the arrangement of classes 
and the hours of work were under my 
own control. When the State Supervisor 
suggested transferring Rehabilitation stu- 
dents to Federal supervision, I agreed; 
but when I discovered the number of 
students that I was required to instruct in 
the hours allotted, I was aghast. 

Knowing well the necessity of individ- 
ual instruction for certain types of minds, 
I set myself to outline a program that 
would accomplish as much as _ possible 
during the length of time allowed. First, 
I divided the pupils into four groups: be- 
ginners, easy intermediate, intermediate 
and advanced. Selecting the pupils for 
each group was not difficult. To some, I 
gave test lessons; others I judged by their 
responses in the first practice classes. I 
tried to place in each group pupils with 
about the same mental quickness and de- 
gree of lip reading facility. Some pupils 
who had previously had a few lessons 
had to start again with the beginners. 
Some had already reached intermediate 
and advanced grades of work before they 
were transferred to Federal supervision. 
A few who had already acquired speed 
came only for the practice classes. 

Each group was given three lessons 
and two practice classes each week. Each 
lesson and class lasted an hour. For 
every lesson in the textbook—I use the 
Kinzie system—I have a corresponding 
lesson on the same movements, and some 
extra stories. I have prepared from three 
to five extra lessons on the movements of 


the first five lessons in the text. If a 
group learned rapidly, progress from les- 
son to lesson was made in the regular 
order; if the pupils were slow, several 
lessons on the same movements are given 
before we go on to the next one. 

I often found it necessary to shift pu- 
pils about. Many who were rapid in be- 
ginners work began to take easy inter- 
mediate work while they were still be- 
ginners, and were soon stepped up to the 
intermediate class. In this way, they were 
able to make as rapid progress as pos- 
sible, without omitting any of the lessons 
in the text. The practice classes for 
each group used material in accordance 
with their proficiency. Conversation 
classes, discussions of current events, oral 
speed contests, and written examinations 
were substituted for regular practice work 
in the advanced group. Beginners were 
often permitted to observe advanced 
classes, and the advanced pupils often 
took part in the easier lessons. 

In the practice classes for beginners, 
I found that blackboard work was valu- 
able; and also that it was a good thing 
to have pupils repeat the material before 
the class. As the group progressed, the 
blackboard work was gradually discon- 
tinued, and pupils were seated in a semi- 
circle, the sentences, stories or discussions 
being given in a conversational manner. 

I experimented constantly with new 
practice exercises. I gave the advanced 
group, at their own request, a great deal 
of informative material. A half hour or 
longer of each class was devoted to some 
subject of interest, such as rubber, cot- 
ton, silk, or the history of communication. 
Often the lecture was halted to permit 
discussion. Drills on synonyms and on 
phrases were frequently used. 

The progress of the pupils was gratify- 
ing. No less gratifying was the mental 

(Continued on page 425) 
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Letty’s Guessing Lyric 
ETITIA’S a lady who likes her fair 
hae 
So well all her interests end up 
just the same. 
! Let’s sharpen our wits then, our pencil 
) points whet 
For thirty good answers all ending in 
let. 
Let’s guess what’s (1) her hammer, (2) 
her mattress, (3) her charm, 
(4) A trinket to circle Letitia’s white arm. 
(5) Her blossom of springtime, (6) a 
quilt for her bed, 
(7) Her tumbler to drink from, (8) a 
band for her head. 
(9) Her soldier swain’s servant who lays 
out his shirts, 
(10) A stitch to embroider Letitia’s fine 
skirts. 
(11) A dish for her breakfast, (12) an- 
other of veal, 
(13) A third one when turkey is stuffed 
for her meal. 
(14) Her dance on the stage and (15) 
her slim little book, 
(16) A shot for her pistol, (17) a pan 
for her cook. 
(18) Her ode of two lines and (19) her 
rollicking rill, 
(20) Her chicken, (21) its neck and 
(22) her pharmacist’s pill. 
(23) A pad from her stationer, (24) her 
tool to bore holes, 
(25) Her town populated by not many 
souls. 
(26) A purse for her nickels, (27) a 
coat for her page, 
And (28) one of three brothers she has 
of an age. 
(29) A badge for his shoulder that shows 
her swain’s rank 
(And the pride of his life, to be per- 
fectly frank). 
Let’s finally guess (30) in what glove 
Letty wends 
With her swain to the altar whereat her 
tale ends. 


(Answers on page 427) 
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Gladys Lloyd’s Puzzle Page 


Of A Surety 


You may leave your 7s undotted 
But you’ve got to cross your ?’s, 

Or you won’t make any headway 
At the game of guessing these. 


Twenty alphabetic finals 
Of a surety must be crossed 
After three deciding letters 
(Big initial)—or you're lost. 
The answer to each is a word of four 
letters ending in ¢. 


1. An English statesman who is just 
a hole in the ground. 

2. A comic who is what he appears 
to be. 

3. A firearm that kicks up its heels 
when it goes off. 

4. A member of an ancient race of 
Central or Western Europe. 

9. A division of England. 

6. A feminist who is truly a feline. 

7. A season that is borrowed and so 
may never be seen again. 

8. The part of the world in which 
we don’t live. 

9. An Irish statesman. 

10. A former president ot the United 
States. 

11. A legislature that is particular 
about its victuals. 

12. An American statesman who cheers 
at the ball game. 

13. The land of the Occidents—not to 
mention the accidents. 

14. A noted feminist. 

15. A British poet who goes in for the 
great British sport. 

16. A World-War writer whose name 
would start a fire. 

17. A Scotch inventor who is a power 
in the world—or, at least, a unit of it. 

18. A subject of the British crown 
who is also a tax. 

19. A metaphysician addicted to af- 
fected, insincere speech. 

20. A town in Egypt which, if its 


(Continued on page 427) 
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Practical Book Reviews 


Epiror1AL ForeworD: The following 
reviews were written by teachers in the 
Florida School for the Deaf after each 
had tested the work in question. All the 
books are published by McKnight and 
McKnight, Bloomington, III. 


All About Hawaii 
Story of the Hawaiian Islands, by Otis W. 

Freeman. 68 pp. Price $.24. 

The Hawaiian Islands, which lie two 
thousand miles from the United States, 
their home country and nearest neighbor, 
“form a unique geographic unit.” Mr. 
Ridgley says, “They form a focus for 
trans-Pacific travel by water and by air. 
The people of Hawaii have developed the 
islands along sound and progressive eco- 
nomic, social, political, and educational 
lines.” 

This pamphlet, by Dr. Freeman, once a 
professor of geology and geography at the 
University of Hawaii, is one of a series of 
pamphlets on Important Topics in Geog- 
raphy. Interesting descriptions are given 
of the equable climate; the forests and 
their koas, chias, guavas, and other trees; 
and life among the native Hawaiians, 
their clothing, food, and utensils. There 
is an account of these islands from the 
time Captain Cook discovered them in 
1778 up to 1898, when the United States 
annexed Hawaii, and of the diverse races 
which united to make up the present day 
Hawaiians. A journey through the eight 
islands includes glimpses of cane sugar 
raising, the growing and canning of pine- 


apples, Kona cof- 
fee raising, rice, 
fruit and vegetable 
raising, animal 
products, and local 
manufacture and 
trade. The note on 
pronunciation of 
Hawaiian words is 
of universal inter- 
est, and there are 
100 questions and problems for self tests. 

Authentic photographs and maps, clear- 
ly illustrating the location of the places 
mentioned in the text, the size, physical 
aspect, land utilization, and rainfall of 
the islands, help to make this pamphlet 
of particular value not only for classes 
studying geography but also for the pros- 
pective tourist, the actual traveler, or the 
reader who is interested in the Hawaiian 
Islands. 

“The Story of the Hawaiian Islands” 
will be used as source material by the 
teacher of a class of fifth grade deaf chil- 
dren next year. It is a valuable hand- 
book of important facts, concisely pre- 
sented. With older classes it could be 
used as a supplementary text by the 
pupils——Jean UTLEy. 


Help with Beginning Geography 
Home Journeys, by Ridgley, 
Hart. Price $0.56. 
“Home Journeys” is a workbook of ex- 
cellent type for beginners in geography. 
It is especially adaptable to the curric- 
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ulum in a school for the deaf, for its au- 
thors have suggested possible correlations 
with speech work, composition, arithmetic, 
games, and poetry. “Home Journeys” has 
many suggestions for activities, thus en- 
abling the pupils to gain knowledge by 
doing. This, of course, always enlivens 
the educational program. LEach topic is 
replete with modern methods of testing, 
something with which the deaf child needs 
to familiarize himself. 

The subject matter deals with food, 
clothing, and shelter within the child’s 
immediate environment. It begins with 
the familiar things which the deaf child 
is prone to accept without curiosity or 
knowledge. “Home Journeys” has a ten- 
dency to awaken the pupil to the everyday 
world about him as something interesting 
to be investigated. It introduces some 
very worthwhile fundamentals, as weather 
charts, directions, etc., all very necessary 
in the geographic background. 

This book is full of suggestions for the 
schoolroom program of the teacher of 
home geography to deaf children. It is 
not suitable for individual use by chil- 
dren in low grades, but offers correlations 
with other subjects and various types of 
material which the teacher will find most 
useful.—ALIceE ErBeEck. 


World Geography 
World Journeys, a Workbook for the Study 
of World Geography, by Ridgley, Howe, 
and Hart. 128 pp. Price $.56. 

“World Journeys” is a workbook pro- 
viding a full year’s work in the study of 
“The World, as a Whole.” It is based on 
the association and activities of four cous- 
ins who travel under the supervision of 
the parents of one of them. “They visit 
the cold lands of the Far North, the hot, 
wet lands of the Congo forest, the desert 
lands and the Nile Valley of Africa, the 
Mediterranean region in Italy, the moun- 
tains of Switzerland, the lowlands of the 
Netherlands, the rugged coasts of Norway, 
a densely populated region in China, and 
the distant land of Australia.” 

It is a workbook designed for indi- 
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vidual, group, and class activity, contain- 
ing suggestions for construction work, 
dramatization, art, and music. Globe and 
map study become an amusing activity 
to satisfy the curiosity of the pupils. A 
classified list of references to standard 
geography texts is included as well as 
actual photographs of the places “visited.” 

“World Journeys” is not a geography 
text, it is a narrative-like geography which 
is far more appealing to the average pu- 
pil than a text book would be. 

A set of ten objective tests accompanies 
the workbook and if one or two copies 
of the suggested geography texts are avail- 
able, only the workbook, “World Jour- 
neys,” is necessary for each child to pro- 
vide a well rounded-out study of “The 
World as a Whole.” 

“World Journeys” could be placed in 
the hands of deaf pupils of about sixth 
grade level and used as individual, group 
or class activity material, or used by the 
teacher to direct her own teaching of the 
subject-matter.—JEAN UTLEY. 


Around the World 
Journeys Around the World, by Douglas 

C. Ridgley. 48 pp. Price $0.20. 

This pamphlet, by Mr. Ridgley, a teach- 
er of geography on the First College 
Cruise Around the World, is one of a 
series on Important Topics in Geography. 
It suggests and describes a unit on a trip 
around the world on the parallel of 40 
degrees north latitude, discussing the 
necessary materials, the purpose and gen- 
eral plan, giving directions for the trip. 
The author states that it is suitable for 
seventh and eighth year classes, for classes 
in high school geography, and if sim- 
plified, for fifth and sixth year classes. 
The itinerary of the First College Cruise 
Around the World is given and discussed. 
Magellan’s voyage, Drake’s voyage, Kings- 
ford Smith’s trip in the “Southern Cross,” 
the trip made by the Graf Zeppelin, the 
trip of Post and Gatty in 1931, and Post’s 
solo flight in 1933, are described briefly 
in relation to the title of the unit. 

It is a concise but complete booklet to 
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be used to develop “skill in the handling 
of geographic tools, and as a source of 
information concerning the broad aspects 
of the geography of the earth as a spher- 
ical body.” Throughout the book, there 
are references to collateral reading. It 
also contains a group of completion state- 
ments to be used as a self-check by the 
pupil. 

This pamphlet would serve as a help to 
any intermediate or high school geog- 
raphy teacher when presenting this im- 
portant phase of the subject. It affords 
good suggestions and material for the 
teacher of geography to deaf children, to 
be used either as units of study in regu- 
lar class work or as supplementary proj- 
ects.—JEAN UTLEY. 


Real Arithmetic 
Everyday Arithmetic Problems, by 

Jordan. Price $0.20. 

“Everyday Arithmetic Problems” is a 
collection of the real life problems which 
have confronted men and women in a mid- 
western city. More than one hundred 
and fifty occupations are represented by 
the examples selected. 

This work book contains forty graded 
lessons, suitable for sixth grade pupils, 
arranged in the form of standardized 
tests. Each lesson consists of ten prob- 
lems. In addition, there are one hundred 
miscellaneous problems, and a list of 
supplementary drill exercises covering the 
work of each month. 

There are, also, instructions to the pu- 
pils, reference tables on the four funda- 
mentals, and progress charts to show the 
number of problems each pupil has solved 
correctly and his rank in the class. 

The book may be used most advantage- 
ously as a supplementary work book in 
appropriate grades. 

I have used this work book with a deaf 
pupil who rated public school grade 8.9 
on the New Stanford Achievement Test, 
and have found it excellent for a general 
review of principles which had been par- 
tially forgotten. It would make a valu- 
able supplement to a sixth grade text, 
for it provides more practice on each 
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principle than ordinarily can be included 
in a textbook.—BessiE Pucu. 


How to Make Our Own Toys 
Unique Simple Toys, by William W. 

Klenke. 32 pp. Price $0.50. 

The author says of this book that it is 
intended for use in the grammar grades 
of schools and for home work under the 
guidance of an interested adult. 

It contains patterns of twelve simple 
toys, with movable parts, which should 
prove amusing as well as instructive. Op- 
posite each pattern is a photograph of 
the finished toy. From this the child 
can gain a thorough understanding of 
just what the completed toy will look like. 

These toys are made with the simplest 
and cheapest of hand tools. Any thin 
wood, such as discarded cigar boxes or 
any sort of small packing boxes, can be 
used in their construction. The author 
gives ample instructions for laying out 
the work, sawing, assembling and color- 
ing it. 

This book has value for any manual 
training teacher, since patterns for toys 
with movable parts are not readily found. 
The directions are too difficult for any 
but advanced deaf pupils to use individ- 
ually, but the child interested in manual 
training and capable of following the lan- 
guage of the directions would like the 
book for his very own.—VircINIA Tart. 


Practical Shop Work 


General Shop Woodworking, by Verne C. 
Fryklund and Armand Labarge. Price 
$0.72. 


This book, by Verne C. Fryklund, As- 
sistant Professor of Industrial Education. 
University of Minnesota, and Armand 
Labarge, Instructor in Industrial Arts, 
Bryant Junior High School, Minneapolis, 
is one of a four book series providing a 
general shop course. It is planned as a 
series of instruction units in which pro- 
cedures and tools are thoroughly dis- 
cussed and abundantly illustrated. Each 
unit is followed by questions designed to 
enable the pupil correctly to evaluate his 
own work. 

(Continued on page 424) 
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“The time has come,” the walrus said, “to talk of many things: 
Of shoes—and ships—and sealing wax—of cabbages—and kings—” 
Lewis Carroll. 





Association Annual Meeting 


The forty-sixth annual (business) meet- 
ing of the American Association to Pro- 
mote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf 
was held at the Pennsylvania School for 
the Deaf, Mt. Airy, on June 2nd, 1936. 
The question of chief importance was the 
election of five directors to serve three 
years, as follows: Elbert A. Gruver, Bessie 
N. Leonard, Clara E. Newlee, Harris Tay- 
lor, and Gertrude Van Adestine. 

At the conclusion of the business, the 
chairman of the Executive Committee, Dr. 
Harris Taylor, was invited by President 
Gruver to speak briefly on his recent ex- 
periences as Supervisor of Education of 
the Deaf and the Blind in the State of New 
York. Dr. Taylor presented an entertain- 
ing talk which was much appreciated by 
his listeners. 





Conference of Executives 


The Conference of Executives of the 
American Schools for the Deaf met at the 
Western Pennsylvania School for the 
Deaf on April 21 to 25, 1936. The Con- 
ference voted to strike out the term 
“teaching methods” as used in its reports 
and other literature and to substitute for 
this term “means of communication.” A 
request was made to the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf that 
they appoint an advisory committee on 
teacher certification and registration. The 

















Conference is cooperating with the Ameri- 
can Otological Society in an effort to 
distinguish the hard of hearing and the 
deaf Mr. Frank M. Driggs was elected 
President of the Conference; Mrs. H. T. 
Poore, Vice-President; Mr. Irving S. Fus- 
feld, Secretary, and Mr. L. M. Elstad, 


Treasurer. 





Mr. Harris Retires 


The Board of Control of Georgia has 
accepted the resignation of Mr. James C. 
Harris as Superintendent of the Georgia 
School for the Deaf, the change to be 
made at end of the school year, 1937. 
The board at its April meeting elected 
as his successor, Professor Clayton H. 
Hollingsworth, for many years  super- 
intendent of Emanuel County Institute. 
Mr. Harris is nearing his 80th year and 
at the time of his retirement will have 
served 61 years as superintendent of Geor- 
gia schools. He was superintendent of 
public schools at Cedartown, Georgia, 
from 1890 to 1892; and at Rome, Geor- 
gia, from 1892 to 1916. He has been 
superintendent of the School for the Deaf 
since 1916. Professor Hollingsworth will 
spend a year at Gallaudet College in 
special preparation for the superintend- 
ency, studying the methods of teaching 
the deaf and visiting schools for the deaf 
in Middle and Eastern states. 
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Lip Reading at Ohio University 


Ohio State University reports some in- 
teresting results from the work in lip 
reading undertaken by the Phonetics 
Laboratory. To quote the Ohio Chronicle: 

“A survey made among students with 
hearing loss of 20 per cent or more 
showed that 94 per cent of those trained 
in visual hearing made satisfactory grades 
in their university courses while only 10 
per cent of those without the special 
training were able to do so. 

“The university placed on probation 70 
per cent of the students with poor hear- 
ing who did not study visual hearing, 
and ‘flunked out’ another 20 per cent, 
while only 5 per cent of those who 
‘heard’ with their eyes as well as their 
ears were placed on probation, and none 
was dismissed for failure.” 

Miss Marie K. Mason, phonetics pro- 
fessor at the university, originated the 
plan of work, which consists of lip read- 
ing instruction through the use of motion 
pictures. More than 500 students have 
completed the course. 





Mr. Betts Retires 


Mr. Otis A. Betts, for seventeen years 
principal of the Central New York 
School, Rome, has tendered his resigna- 
tion, to take effect August 1. Mr. Betts 
has spent forty-six years of continuous 
work in the field of education for the 
deaf. He began his teaching career in 
the old North Carolina School at Raleigh. 
He moved with the school to Morganton 
in 1894, and taught there until 1908, when 
he went to the Central New York School. 
In 1919, he succeeded Dr. E. A. Gruver 
as principal of this school. 

Mrs. Betts also has had a long career 
of teaching the deaf. After August 1, 
Mr. and Mrs. Betts will make their home 
in Goldsboro, N. C. 

At a recent meeting of the Fort Stan- 
wix Council of Boy Scouts, the Silver 
Beaver Award, the highest honor that can 
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be bestowed on a layman by the Boy 
Scouts of America, was given Mr. Betts 
in recognition of his pioneer work in 
behalf of scouting for the deaf. 





Mrs. Davies Will Go to New Jersey 


Mrs. Rachel Dawes Davies, for years a 
prominent teacher of the deaf, and during 
the past thirteen years Principal of the 
Western Pennsylvania School, has resigned 
her position to accept a post at the New 
Jersey School. Mrs. Davies holds a B.S. 
degree in Education from the University 
of Pennsylvania and an M.A. from the 
University of Pittsburgh. She taught in 
the South Dakota School and at Mt. Airy 
before going to Edgewood. She has been 
in charge of teacher training at the West- 
ern Pennsylvania School twelve years. 





Journal of Exceptional Children 


The June 1936 issue of the Journal of 
Exceptional Children is dedicated in 
honor of the silver anniversary of the 
New York League for the Hard of Hear- 
ing, Inc. The leading article, by Annet- 
ta W. Peck and Estelle E. Samuelson, 
describes “Twenty-five Years for the Hard 
of Hearing Child,” and offers a good 
epitome of a quarter century of work in 
this field. The article “Behavior Prob- 
lems,” by Garry C. Myers, considers some 
of the handicapping mental attitudes 
which may arise in the normal brother or 
sister of the exceptional child. “Where 
is the mother who can keep from pam- 
pering the baby or child suffering from 
pain or denied through physical infirmi- 
ties the usual joys and freedom of in- 
fancy and childhood? How can this 
child learn to face reality and normally 
take the consequences of his own deeds 
and choices?” asks Mr. Myers. “His 
brother or sister of sound mind and 
health . . . charges the handicapped one 


with playing off or being lazy and his 
parents with being partial toward him... . 
In consequence, the normal child suffers 
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from jealousy and on that account may 
manifest all sorts of personality and be- 
havior problems.” In the correspondence 
column is a letter from Mr. J. E. W. 
Wallin, director of special education and 
mental hygiene in the Delaware Public 
Schools, recommending “a thorough in- 
vestigation of the salary differentials for 
special-class teachers.” 





Education of the Handicapped in 
Wisconsin 


The Wisconsin Journal of Education 
devoted a section of its March, 1936 issue 
to a consideration of the handicapped 
child in the educational scheme. T. Emery 
Bray, Superintendent of the Wisconsin 
State School for the Deaf, contributed a 
brief history of the school and an outline 
of its work; and Lavilla A. Ward, of the 
State Department of Public Instruction, 
described the work for handicapped chil- 
dren in the public schools. In her account 
of the day schools for the deaf, Miss Ward 
told the story of the foundation of these 
schools. 





Hearing Aid Number 


The May issue of the South Dakota 
Advocate is designated as the Hearing 
Aid Number and the contents are devoted 
almost entirely to that subject. There are 
two interesting editorials: “A New Era 
in the Use of Hearing Aids for the Deaf” 
and “The Possibilities and Limitations of 
Acoustic Training.” “Hearing Aids—1936” 
by J. B. Timberlake is reprinted from the 
April Votta Review. The Page for 
Parents has an article reprinted from the 
Mt. Airy World on “Hearing Aids and 
their Use in the Pennsylvania School for 
the Deaf.” Interest in the conservation of 
hearing is spreading through schools in 
all parts of the country. 





The Hearing Eye 


The May, 1936, issue of the Hearing 
Eye, official publication of the Canadian 
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Federation of Lip Reading Organizations, 
is an interesting number. It contains 
news items, a number of good articles, 
and a Lip Readers’ Forum, conducted by 
Minnie Faircloth. One of the articles is 
a very helpful and charming one, “You 
Can Have the Moon,” by Jane B. Walker, 
of New York City. Another, “What’s It 
All About?” by S. H. F. Kemp, states 
graphically the aims and purposes of the 
Canadian Federation. “The Public Versus 
Ourselves,” by Ella Wilson, offers some 
good suggestions. Altogether, the Cana- 
dian organization is to be congratulated 
on the contents as well as the makeup 
of its official organ. 





Art Scholarship 


Anne Dickie Warner, of Wilmington, 
Delaware, a hard of hearing girl who 
graduated several years ago from the 
Wright Oral School, has been attending 
the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts 
during the past two years. Recently she 
was awarded the Cresson Traveling Schol- 
arship to Europe, being one of thirteen 
out of sixty-five contestants to receive the 
award. The party sailed on the Ile de 
France June 11, to be abroad four months. 
The scholarship includes further study 
at the Academy after the period of work 
in Europe. Miss Warner won a prize 
for one of her paintings last year. 





A Home Built Hearing Aid 


Radio News for June contains construc- 
tion details for a combination receiver 
and home built hearing aid for the hard 
of hearing. A standard radio receiver is 
revamped to serve as a hearing aid, to 
reproduce ordinary conversation with vol- 
ume and clarity and also act as a tele- 
phone amplifier. It is said to combine 
fidelity of sound with quietness of opera- 
tion. Radio programs may be heard 
through either the loudspeaker or ear- 
phone. Scientific details for construction 
are fully listed and illustrated. 
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The 


CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 


An endowed school for Deaf Boys and Girls. 
The Oral Method is employed and imperfect 
hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted to the 
Primary Department at five years of age, while 
Grammar School Grades fit students for High- 
School Work. Manual Training is provided 
for both boys and girls. The pupils are 
grouped according to age, in three carefully 
supervised homes. There is a new central 
school building, a well equipped gymnasium, 
and ground for out-of-door sports. 


Principal, BESSIE N. LEONARD 


Department for the Training of Teach- 
ers of the Deaf Under Direction of the 
Principal and Committee of Faculty 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 
1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 
Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


Story Charts 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 














CHILDREN 
Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual $10.00 
Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual $17.00 
Series III. Myths $10.00 
Series I, II and III $35.00 
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Looks into Books 
(Continued from page 420) 


On completion of the units presented 
in this book, the pupil should have ae. 
quired both practical experience in the 
technique of wood working and familiar. 
ity with a large amount of related infor. 
mation. A section of suggested projects 
and references offers further value. 

Either as a work book in the hands 
of the pupils or as a guide to the ih- 
structor in planning a graded course of 
shop work, “General Shop Woodwork- 
ing” will find a welcome.—E. F. B. 





A Spur to Energy 


Wake Up and Live! by Dorothea Brande. 
Simon and Schuster, New York, 1936. pp. 
198. Price, $1.75. 

Wake Up anp Live is the book in 
which Dorothea Brande gives her formula 
for turning failure into success. Every- 
one, she impresses on us, is capable of 
much more than he does. She tells us 
how to break the spell of inertia and 
frustation and release a new energy that 
will carry us on by its own momentum. 

Mrs. Brande takes failure apart and 
shows us exactly what it is composed of. 
Her definition of it is “energy poured into 
the wrong channel.” It takes as much 
time and energy to fail, she says, as it 
does to succeed. We work hard at failure 
because there is another will operative in 
our lives besides the will to live and the 
will to power. This is the will to fail. 
To realize this is the first step in turning 
from failure. The chapters “The Will to 
Fail,” “Why Do we Fail?” “Victims of 
the Will to Fail,” and “The Reward of 
Failure” give the book an original touch 
and set it off from the other so-called 
“success” books on the market. 

On the other hand, there is no exact defi- 
nition of success, except the equivalent of 
doing one’s best, and this has its own mean- 
ing to different people and in different 
fields of endeavor. Mrs. Brande tells us, 
though, how to capture the “feeling” of 
success or the working frame of mind which 
helps us to succeed. 
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There is an important chapter on “Sav- 
ing Breath” that is worth attention. The 
author advises us not to talk too much. 
The person who knows when to speak and 
when to keep quiet has the most desirable 
of all personal qualities, self-control. 

To help us regain the resiliency which 
some of us may have lost and to make our 
minds keener and more flexible, the author 
lists a set of twelve disciplines which are 
one of the entertaining features of the book. 
“Spend an hour every day without saying 
anything except in answer to direct ques- 
tions;” “Write a letter without once using 
the words: J, me, my, mine;” “Keep a new 
acquaintance talking about himself or her- 
self without allowing him to become con- 
scious of what you are doing,” and “Plan 
two hours a day and live according to the 
plan.” —ArauH H. MILter. 





Lip Reading as a Federal Project 
(Continued from page 416) 


adjustment evidenced in two or three 
cases. Large quantities of sympathy, 
tact, understanding, discretion and pa- 
tience on the part of the teacher were 
called forth, but the results justified the 
necessary effort. One pupil who could 
not concentrate well, and could not re- 
member the beginning of a story when 
she had got to the end of it, was given 
individual instruction, with patient repe- 
tition, until she was able to follow a 
story through to its finish, and remember 
it Another pupil who was very un- 
disciplined required much patience and 
sympathy. The regular routine of the 
classes seemed actually to relieve an- 
other’s nervous condition. His improve- 
ment was noticeable, and one day, out 
of a clear sky, he announced that lip 
reading had benefited him in many ways. 

When I think of all this, and when | 
watch groups of my pupils conversing 
almost as if they had normal hearing, my 
heart swells with praise and gratitude. 
I have learned that lip reading is more 
than a practical help; it offers mental 
training and spiritual uplift. And thus, 
as a Federal educational project, it has 
seemed to me very worth while. 
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It Fills The Requirements 
It Fits The Budget 


The deaf and the hard of hearing child 
need no longer be denied 


BETTER SPEECH 
and 


BETTER HEARING 


because of the high cost of special equip- 
ment for the purpose. 


Many schools for the deaf and classes for 
the hard of hearing have found in the 
Penn-Clif Group Hearing Aids 

the solution to their problems. 
Detailed Information Gladly Furnished. 


Penn-Clif Service Company, Inc 
18 SOUTH SCHROEDER STREET 
BALTIMORE, MD. 











For the Moderately Deafened 
STRAUDIPHONE 


Smallest approved hearing aid. Non-electrical 
—No headband—No earloops—No ear tips— 
Unbreakable. 


PRICE COMPLETE—$5.00 


Write for particulars of our trial offer. 


Erie Acoustic Co. 


225-V East 25th Street Erie, Pennsylvania 








SCHOOL FOR LITTLE DEAF 


CHILDREN 
Residential and Day Pupils. 
Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Especial attention to children of pre-school age. 
GRACE A. McCLELLAN, DIRECTOR 


6147 COLUMBIA AVENUE 
OVERBROOK, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








ADVERTISE 
in 
The Volta Review 
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Diary of a Washington Lady 
(Continued from page 411) 


French very cordial and welcoming. She 
must have gone to a great deal of trouble 
to give this tea, for she had left town for 
the summer and came back just to open 
her house for the occasion. Lovely sil- 
ver and table service. She tells me much 
of her silver is in the Boston Museum; 
also some of her antiques. Have quite a 
domestic conversation with her and her 
daughter-in-law, being intent on learning 
how they make mushroom sandwiches. 
Tear myself away reluctantly and go 
back to hotel to dress for banquet. Loiter 
on the way inexcusably in order to ride 
around Back Bay in little boat, just for 
one last glimpse of Boston. In conse- 
quence, have to dress in a rush. 





@ OnE simple dial allows you to adjust the Bell 
Telephone Amplifier for your particular hearing 
efficiency. The apparatus may be permanently 
attached to any telephone, and shut off when 
used by persons with normal hearing. Most per- 
sons with impaired hearing find this Amplifier 





effective, making telephoning easy 
and pleasant. Ask your local Bell 
Telephone Company for a private 
demonstration. 








EFFICIENT -:- DEPENDABLE 
A Masterpiece of Simplicity 


These are the outstanding 
characteristics of the new 


GEM 


Bone Conductor 


Has Amplified Power 
Clarity of Tone 
Small—Light in Weight 
Easily Concealed 


REASONABLY PRICED 


The new Gem Air Conductor with 
Featherlite earpiece for those with 
poor bone conduction. 

Test and compare these new instruments. 


Call for a free demonstration or write 
for new illustrated booklet V.R. 


GEM EARPHONE CO., Inc. 


47 West 34th St., New York City, N. Y. 
Telephone Wisconsin 7-4428 
Chicago Office: 59 E. Madison St. (15th floor) 











Have fine seat near speakers’ table and 
next to Mrs. French, with whom I resume 
afternoon conversation. On my other side 
is Providence, Rhode Island, girl I sat 
next to at the banquet in Washington in 
1934. Mr. Duckles is toastmaster. Fine 
speaker, Rev. Karl Heath Kopf, who is 
witty, human, succinct, and surprisingly 
brief, for a banquet speaker. Clara Zieg- 
ler makes delightful speech about lip read- 
ing tournaments, telling us tournaments 
are hard on contestants. 


It seems the conference is the biggest 
one we've ever had. Five hundred seventy- 
five registrants, of whom Massachusetts 
sent two hundred eighty-five. Boston is 
truly the cradle of other things besides 
liberty. 

Good-byes not so distressing as usual, 
as I tell at least seventeen people I will 
see them in Concord tomorrow. 


May 30. Concord: Florence and | 
learn belatedly that it is not impossible 
to obtain bus tickets to Concord, where 
everyone is invited for a post-conference 
picnic at Mildred Kennedy’s. We there- 
fore proceed to Concord on our own in- 
itiative, by a most uncertain route, with 
many changes, which land us there at 
half past two, too late for the party. We 
solace ourselves with lunch at the his- 
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toric Wright Tavern and reach the Barn 
after all the bus riders have departed, 
but in plenty of time to rest and fore- 
gather peacefully with a small group who 
stayed for supper. 

It is cool, and Mildred lights a fire 
in the living room. We sit in a semi- 
circle: Betty Wright, Laura Stovel, Mil- 
dred Kennedy, Mrs. Brown, Margaret 
Washington, Josephine Timberlake, Ada 
Hill, Florence Berryman and I. Loving 
them all, I reflect what a good looking 
group they make, and what an interesting 
one; and think once more how great a 
variety of people are joined by this un- 
wieldy common bond of deafness, and 
how personal charm overcomes all the 
social handicap. 

It is pleasant to be in the Barn again, 
after the tumult and the shouting, and to 
go to bed blissfully in the loft, in the 
blessed dark. The dark of a country 
night is so black and still—made for rest 
and sleeping, and Mildred’s spirit of hos- 
pitality hovers over us all. 

I should like to write a Canterbury 
Tale of people I have met at conferences. 
Well, this has been one of the best, and 
I’m sorry it’s over. 





Gladys Lloyd’s Puzzle Page 
(Continued from page 417) 


middle letters were turned around, would 
have some clothes to wear. 


Answers 


1. mallet; 2. pallet; 3. amulet; 4. brace- 
let; 5. violet; 6. coverlet; 7. goblet; 8. 
fillet; 9. valet; 10. eyelet; 11. omelet; 12. 
cutlet; 13. giblet; 14. ballet; 15. pamph- 
let; 16. bullet; 17. skillet; 18. couplet; 
19. rivulet; 20. pullet; 21. gullet; 22. 
pellet; 23. tablet; 24. gimlet; 25, hamlet; 
26. wallet; 27. doublet; 28. triplet; 29. 
epaulet; 30. gauntlet. 


1. Pitt; 2. Mutt; 3. Colt; 4. Celt; 5. 


Kent; 6. Catt; 7. Lent; 8. East; 9. Hart; 
10. Taft; 11. Diet; 12, Root; 13. West; 
14. Mott; 15. Hunt; 16. Peet; 17. Watt; 
18. Scot; 19. Kant; 20. Siut. 








@ A "“SELEX-A-PHONE ANALYSIS” WILL 
SHOW YOU HOW VALUABLE THE HEAR 
INGsYOU NOW HAVE CAN BE TO YOU 


Chis Folder 
briefly explains 
why you can 
now get a Made- 
teo-Order Hear- 
ing Aia. 


E. A. MYERS & SONS 


306 Beverly ‘Road, Mt. Lebanon 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 





LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, Il, III and IV 


by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 

M. Evelyn Pratt 

Illustrated by Tony Sarg 

Price per copy, $1.25 

Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included 
Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 

New York City 








OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE WORK FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN 
BOOK I (REVISED) AND BOOK II 
by Edith M. Buell 


Book I contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the first, second, third, and fourth years. 


Book II contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the fifth and sixth years. 


Price per copy $2.50, postpaid 
Send orders to 


MISS EDITH M. BUELL 
15 Prescott Ave., Bronxville, N. Y. 
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Auricular Possibilities in Classes 


“st M PLE-COM PA oy (Continued from page 390) 


any language through hearing when she 
Only Two Parts began auricular work in September, 1933, 
at the age of 16. Her hearing loss was 
70% R. 65% L. Now she understands 
almost as much as the other pupil men- 
tioned. 

Had it been possible to give such pu- 
pils individual attention for a few min- 
utes every day their progress would have 
been much greater. 















New Head for Clarke School 
(Continued from page 397) 


Mt. Airy; board of education director of 

—— the Psycho-Educational Clinic in Newark, 

A New Jersey, for the same length of time; 

“ELECTRO EAR” . . Price $35 from 1914 to 1920 he was instructor of 
OPERATES ON 10c FLASHLIGHT BATTERY " ier: 

pe «Oe psychology in the University of Pennsyl- 

We Also Manufacture the Non-Electrical vania. In 1925, he assumed the director- 


e AUDI-EAR e VIBRATUBE ship of special education in the depart- 


° SUPER-EAR ¢ AUDISCOPE ment of public instruction, commonwealth 
Write for Our Latest Catalogue of Pennsylvania. 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., INC. “Among the organizations in which Dr. 
10 East 43rd Street (A) New York Reiter is a member are the National Edu- 
cation Association, the Pennsylvania Acad- 
je emy of Science, the American Psychologi- 

= SS cal Association, and the Pennsylvania 


THE VOLTA BUREAU’S BOOKS Association of Clinical Psychologists.” 
Let’s Have a Round Table 


of 
LIP READING replying sates ak ge under- 
tood at all. 
PRACTICE MATERIAL r T like the idea of a current events class. 


BOOKS II AND III Why not have the same type of lesson 
Comments From Teachers built on articles from the Vota Review? 
Never in the world such a big dollar’s For instance, some pupil might conduct 


wert. B., Haw Sen a drill using little Billy’s phrases on 
walk anerey hee, Taine plone ume f5r page 75 of the February Vouta Review 


waiting for.—R. L., California If given by a class member, or, better 


After Volumes I and II, I wondered _ Still, repeated by several of the pupils, it 
what could be left for Volume III, but would be most excellent drill. 


— A bea = 7 knee clover as Anders Hansen’s article on the deaf 
ee ene in Denmark would make an interesting 
oy each volume . ° . ° ° 
topic for discussion, using the question and 
"8 ra nag: ats Ban animes answer method. Someone might be able 
THE VOLTA BUREAU to give first hand information about Den- 


1537 35th St, N. W. Washington, D.c. '™4tk- eae 2 
Bee s Miss Seale’s fine article in the March 
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same issue, might be combined to make 
an excellent lesson; while the merry tale 
by Gladys Marshall would make a won- 
derful lip reading story. 

I offer the above observation with the 
proper humility of one who realizes that 
her views appear all too often on these 
pages. You may say, “Elizabeth Cham- 
bless is still at it!” which would not be 
exactly truthful. She is at it, but never 


still. 





Postcard Journeys 
(Continued from page 406) 
land with its mountains, lakes and 
glaciers; the Yellowstone with its geysers; 
Quebec with its antiques; and St. Helena, 
flavored with Napoleon. 

It you are passing through a strange 
city, call at the ever present ten-cent 
store. They always have post card views 
of the points of interest in their own 
vicinity. 

By following and amplifying the above 
hints you can take a very satisfactory, 
imaginary journey without expensive boat 
or car fare, stop off when you please, 
sleep in your own bed, and board at home 
without even having to carry your dinner. 


“There is no frigate like a book 
To take us lands away; 

Nor any coursers like a page 
Of prancing poetry. 


“This traverse may the poorest take 
Without oppress of toll: 

How frugal is the chariot 
That bears a human soul!” 


But because “things seen” are mightier 
than “things heard” and because a glance 
of the eye at the products of our picture 
age will convey a more comprehensive 
mental image than pages of descriptive 
matter, I would supplement the above 
fine tribute to books, with the claim that 
the camera and color processes of our 
day have greatly increased the efficiency 
of the printed page and really given 
Vision to those who stay at home. 




















Be Sure 


YOUR DEALER SUPPLIES YOU WITH 


General 


Earphone Batteries 


GENERALS deliver most hearing hours per dollar, 
therefore they are the most economical batteries to 
use. 


l 








GENERALS are specified by 90% of the American 
Hearing Instrument manufacturers as standard equip- 
ment with their instruments. Their engineering and 
test laboratories have verified Generals’ high efficiency. 

GENERALS are available throughout the United States 
and Canada. There is a General battery for every 
make, style and model of electrical hearing aid. 


GENERALS are fully guaranteed. They reach you 
sealed and wrapped in cellophane. 


There is No Substitute for e General Earphone Battery. 


GENERAL DRY BATTERIES, INC. 
Cleveland, Ohio Toronto, Ontario, Canada 











DEAFENED? 


The New Intensified 
BONE RECEPTION 


PORT-0-PHONE 


Will Give You 
MAXIMUM HEARING 
A 


T 
MINIMUM PRICE! 


Of extraordinary power and purity of tone, 
it will enable you to hear as you have 
always longed to hear. TRY IT and 
judge for yourself. Send at once for de- 
tails of our LIBERAL TRIAL OFFER. 


A Revelation In Hearing Awaits You! 


The Port-0-Phone Corporation 


1947-V BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
Established 1914 

















(ompare— 
THE TRIMM 
Excellophone 


Individual Vacuum Tube 
Hearing Aids with your 
present instrument 


You will find a new tonal concept— 
definition, and precision of sound not 
before available. An instrument provid- 
ing tone control at your finger tips, a 
volume range of extreme width, and 
long, trouble-free service. 


BONE and AIR CONDUCTION MODELS 


You are cordially invited either to visit our 
studios or write for full information. 


TRIMM RADIO MFG. COMPANY 


1770 W. Berteau Avenue 
Chicago 





Rhythm Work at the Piano 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 
Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. The 
school is in the suburbs of the city of Wash- 
ington, which offers many educational ad- 

vantages. Address 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 
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The Spirit that Conquers 
(Continued from page 414) 


now that closely watching the lips is g 
great aid to intelligent understanding of 
what the speaker says. Lip reading is an 
invaluable help when combined with the 
use of a hearing aid. I was intimate with 
a church worker for several years before 
I discovered from a relative that she was 
stone deaf. Although I conversed with 
her scores of times, never once did she 
betray the fact of her deafness. She was 
a wonderful lip reader. If we are to 
win through we must avail ourselves of 
everything which will help to lessen the 
effects of our disability. 

We should go to the churches and 


places of entertainment where we can | 


have the use of a hearing aid. We should 
keep in touch with life, with the world, 
for this will provide us with topics for 


thought and conversation, with social and | 


spiritual fellowship, and will save us from 
isolation and loneliness. 

With the loss of hearing there is a ten- 
dency to aim low. We feel that the great 
heights reached by our fellows are not 
attainable for us. Now it may be that 
the profession we had chosen is no longer 
possible because it requires normal hear- 
ing. Some professions are thus barred to 
the deaf, but many are still open to us. 
Whatever profession we may ultimately 
choose, we should resolve to excel in it. 


We might place on the walls of our 


rooms the photographs of well-known 
deaf men and women who have ex 
celled in their profession, and say to 
ourselves, “these succeeded in spite of 
their disability, and through God’s good 
grace I’m going to win also.” For many 
years I kept before me a large sized 
photograph of Beethoven, and it proved 
an inspiration in the darkest days of my 
life. I have read also the biographies of 
those who have conquered in the fight, 
for these strengthen the will to win. Deaf: 
ness need be no bar to high achievement, 
certainly not in the realm of character 
and virtue. All depends on our aim and 
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, our confidence, and our resolu- 
tion and will to conquer. To youth espe- e « 
J cially I would say, “Aim high and en- Lip Reading for 
a al gage in those tasks which will call forth Juniors 
. all your latent powers, gifts and virtues.” 
1S an GRADE III, Mimeographed 
h the “That low man who seeks a little thing This book is a veritable gold-mine for the 
with to do, teacher. In addition to lessons and stories, 
efee Sees it and does it; Pins ee : as work, . conn a 
. ° . . ractice Section o evices, also excellent 
> Was This sgn with a great thing to for use with beginning and intermediate adults. 
with e, Price $3.75 postpaid 
| ae Dies ere he knows it. a PIE ce 
‘ . ip Reading for ra _ 
> Was ‘That oes goes on adding one to for beginners... $2.25 Postpaid 
re to ? . ‘ “ 
3a His hundreds soon hit; Lip Reading for Oh. -eneateae” < es , 
Je This high man, aiming at a million, ee ee $3.25 Postpaid 
Misses an unit. Books I, II, and II— 
ail “That, has the world here—should he ordered together__________.._ $7.50 Postpaid 
pe need the next, Each grade in the entire Kinzie System is a 
Let the world heed him! unit in itself and is a starting point for the 
ould ‘ ; : particular class of pupils for which it is in- 
orld, This, throws himself.on God, and un- tended. Indispensable for accurate, progressive 
re perplext, teaching. mise 
‘ee Seeking shall find Him. THE MISSES KINZIE 
from P. O. Box 2658, Station “J” Philadelphia, Pa. 
ten- On Being a Robot Lady 
reat (Continued from page 413) masteedammniideiam on lie anaes 
not / at the top of my lungs I shouted my ? 
that | home-made joke: “I’m just a Robot Lady, 
nget | and now the battery fell down.” - 
ry My hostess receded and stared, alarmed. 
{0 | Then I remembered about lowering my 
i voice, and I meekly whispered: “It fell— | Notional Blectrical Research & Manufacturing Co., 
ately | I mean I don’t hear—that is, I only hear | 1226 Fourteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
nt | when the current is turned on—that is, 
= I’m just like a Robot Lady—I only go 
m ee RELY ° *.9 19? 
pe by ‘electricity—that is, it’s down! SAVE ON EARPHONE BATTERIES 
' The next moment I saw the guest of Batteries for ll types of, hearing sids available, ot 
aa honor give a twinkling little smile. Then ao ee See oly, a Cas Gee 
ood suddenly, he roared with laughter. Oh, J. C. STEPHENS OPTICAL CO. 
any oh, that laugh! That blessed, blessed | 236 Book Bldg. Detroit, Mich. 
ined laugh. Praise to heaven the man who 
syed tows when to laugh. Praise to all 
“my highest the man who knows how, with 
of kind, sympathetic understanding, to smooth THE MINNEAPOLIS LEAGUE FOR 
. off the cobblestones of our distress and THE HARD OF HEARING, Inc. 
ight, d i id c A Social Center for the Deafened Adult 
eat. send us gaily spinning down the joyous Rooms open 9 to 12 and 1 to A ay except Sunday 
rent, "08d of understanding humor. He laughed sgusnpendingioed 
ter Md laughed. My hostess joined, and SLERASESS) COSTE, Saute Samay 
and ‘hen, understanding now, oh so kindly, as ae —— 
she came forward and spoke. And as she = a 
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Mail Your Order Now! 


PROBLEMS 
of the DEAF 


MAX A. GOLDSTEIN, 
M.D., F.A.CS. 


610 Pages—273 Illustrations—Leather 
Bound 


$6.00 Postage Prepaid 


An unusual, authoritative and compre- 
hensive volume of XIX chapters, 
covering every phase of work with 
the Deaf and Deafened and 
Defective, by an otologist and teach- 
er of 40 years’ experience, including: 


Chronological History of Deafness— 
Anatomy and Physiology—Mechanics 
of Speech—Speech Defects—Cerebral 
Localization—Hearing Tests—Meth- 
ods of Instruction—The Acoustic 
Method—tTraining of Teachers—The 
Deaf Child—Hard-of-Hearing Child— 
Physician and Deaf Child—Parent of 
Deaf Child—Deafened Adult—Hear- 
ing Aids—Schools for the Deaf— 
Quacks and Quackeries—Research. 


Published by 
THE LARYNGOSCOPE PRESS 
4574 West Papin St., ST. LOUIS,MO. 





THE LARYNGOSCOPE PRESS, 
4574 West Papin Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Enclosed please find check for $_____.__ 
_.copies of “PROBLEMS OF 


THE DEAF,” by Max A. Goldstein, M.D., 
F.A.C.S. 


for 





Name 





Street 





City State 
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spoke, from remote recesses, my faded 
knowledge of good old lip reading came 
tripping gaily to my rescue and on her 
sweet face I read the words, “For heaven's 
sake, child, go fix the battery and get th 
current turned on. We'll wait for you,” 

I grabbed up the (bad word) battery, | 
With the amplifier and cords flapping, 
I made a wild dash out the door. 

As I attended to things I wiped away 
a few hot tears. But they were good 
tears. They cleared the way for two fine 
resolutions that are to be kept. 

First, as long as I am a Robot Lady, 
I’ll keep my mechanical parts securely in 
place and not be like a Tin Lizzie, scat. 
tering nuts and bolts along the way. 

Second, I’m going right on being a 
Robot Lady, just as enthusiastically, per 
sistently and joyfully as before. I’m go 
ing to hear. Oh, I shall hear. But, most 
important, my joy of*hearing with an 
ear-phone shall not make me overlook the 
value of an attentive eye as well as an 
attentive ear. For there will be emer 
gencies when the best of mechanical aids 
will fail. And then it’s lip reading to the 
fore! 





Foundation for the Blind 
The President’s Report for 1935 of the 


American Foundation for the Blind is il 
lustrated with photographs of the new 
‘building, which was erected through the 
generosity of a friend, and which now 
houses all the departments of the Foun 
dation under one roof. There are views 
of the recording studio for talking books, 
and a picture of Miss Helen Keller listen 
ing to a talking book in the Helen Keller 
Memorial Room. Over the door of this 
room is a quotation from Helen Keller, 
“While they were saying among them 
selves it cannot be done, it was done.” 
Through the endeavors of the Foundation 
and of many cooperating agencies and 
blind individuals, 2,200 talking book ma 
chines are now in use. A government ap 
propriation of $75,000 annually to the 
Library of Congress for talking book I: 
braries has been authorized. 
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The Modern Hearing Aid 


PARAPHONE 


Consider these facts in purchasing an instrument: 


Paraphone gives you a free trial for at least ten days to use in your 
own home. Batteries are furnished for this trial without any charge whatso- 
ever. Paraphone does not rent instruments. In case we are unable to aid 


you, we consider it unfair for you to pay for something you cannot use. 


Battery cost being a very important item in purchasing any instru- 
ment, Paraphone has constantly reduced the cost of batteries and, today, 
Paraphone guaranteed batteries, guaranteed as to life and voltage, are sup- 
plied for all known makes of instruments at approximately fifty per cent 
discount from present list prices. Get our price for batteries to fit your 


instrument—truly the thrifty way to better hearing. 


Paraphone allows $20 on any instrument, regardless of age, make, or 
condition, when it is used as a trade-in for a Paraphone instrument. There 
is no interest or carrying charge on monthly payments. Terms as low as $5 


monthly. Eighteen months to pay. 


Paraphone is small in size, light in weight, and extremely clear in 
tone, and is yours to try for ten days without obligation to prove to yourself 


what Paraphone will mean to you. 


Take advantage of this opportunity now. 





PARAPHONE CORPORATION 


1010 EUCLID AVENUE CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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When in England 
Don’t Forget to Visit 


LIBRARY OF WORKS 
ON THE DEAF 


5, GRANGE ROAD EALING, W. 5 
LONDON 
All visitors interested in the Past, Present 
and Future of the Deaf, Mental Deaf, Deaf- 
Blind, Hard of Hearing and other grades and 
types of Deafness, are cordially welcome to 
view the Collection of: — 


1. Over 5,000 Ancient and Modern Books, 
Pamphlets, Magazines and Foreign Papers. 
The largest and most complete Library 
of Works on the Deaf in London and the 
South of England. The books are for 
reference only, and no book or other item 
may be removed or borrowed. 


2. Newspaper Cutting Albums, Model The- 
atre Scenes of Historical Groups of the 
Deaf, Gramophone Record Library and 
various data likely to be of use to those 
working among or for the Deaf. 


3. Over 4,500 Slides, Photographs and Pic- 
ture Cards of Work for the Deaf through. 


out the world from the earliest times. 


For further particulars please apply to: 


Mr. SELWYN OXLEY, Officer d’Instruction 
Publique des Beaux Arts Francais, Hon. 
Secretary and Librarian of the Guild, 5, 
Grange Road, Ealing, W.5. 

Stations: Ealing Broadway (G.W.R. and 

Tubes), Ealing Common and South Ealing. 

"Buses and Trams. 


A CORDIAL WELCOME AWAITS YOU! 


‘Sanda worked with a class of deaf pupils, 
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Research in Saskatchewan 
(Continued from page 396) 


standing of speech. This indicated thy 
the importance of training residual hea, 
ing must not be overlooked if our deg! 
pupils are to have the best opportunitig 
we can give them. 

Last winter, Mr. Sanda devoted a larg 
portion of his time to the developmen 
of theories on the frequency of sound, 
He believed that by stimulating the ay. 
ditory mechanism by high frequency elec. 
trical vibration, an increase in power to 
recognize sound might be observed. Ac 
cordingly, he built an instrument fitted 
with two long tubes capped with metal 
attachments. By inserting these in the 
ears, heat was produced, which seemed 
to have a beneficial effect on some per 
sons with catarrhal deafness. Fortunate 
ly, any “miracle cure” or “sudden hear 


Jul 





—— 





ing recovery” story was avoided, but 
various university professors and m 
of the medical profession became in 
ested. 

In the summer of 1935, the Westen 
Canada Association of the Deaf met in 
Saskatoon. The visitors were impressed 
with the possibilities of Mr. Sanda’s theo 
ries, and the Convention voted Mr. Sanda 
a grant of funds with which to carry om 
his work. 

During the summer of 1935, Mr. 


using some original ideas in the develop 
ment of speech. Very favorable results 
were observed in the speech improves 
of several pupils. : 

Sanda’s loyalty and devotion to the 
tasks he has set himself have won the 
sincere respect of all who know him 


Financial conditions in this province have 
made it impossible to look for a grant 
from the government or university t0 
carry on this research work, and the lack 
of sufficient funds has placed it at a stand 
If the future holds success, Sanda’s 


still. 


theories will be well known; otherwise 












his efforts will have piloted those who 


follow. 
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fitted 
_ metal A scientifically developed device for the 
in the hard of hearing. For use in home, office, 
7 church, or school. From one to fifteen per- 
anal sons may use it simultaneously. 
a The amplifier is powerful and clear. It 
maben | emphasizes with unusual clarity the voiceless 
inter. consonant sounds, so important in under- 
ail standing speech. 
a A special “induction” pickup gives per- 
cheil fect understanding over the telephone. 
“7 The price is right. 
“ Attractive Proposition for Distributors 
apils and Dealers 
elop- 
sults 
= kk * 
the Manufactured by 
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him. National Electrical Research 
have » 
a and Manufacturing Company | 
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THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF 
LIP READING, Inc. 


Chartered by the New York State Board of Regents 
342 Madison Avenue New York City 
SUMMER TERM, JULY 6-AUGUST 14 

Teacher — Course 


Short Courses for Teachers 
on Special Problems in Teaching Lip —- 
Private and Group Lessons Practice Classes 
Details regarding Home Study Course in Lip 
Reading sent on request 
MARY V. CARNEY, A.M., Director 
Pauline Ralli Kathryn Alling 





CASE SCHOOLS OF LIP READING 


OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


LUCY BLLA CASE HELEN SCRIVER, B.A. 
Teacher Training Course for 
Qualified Applicants 


140 S. Los Robles Avenue Pasadena, Calif. 





JANE B. WALKER, M.A. 
The Women’s University Club 


106 EB. 52nd St. NEW YORK CITY 
Private Instruction in Lip Reading 
Practice Groups Lectures 





MARY D. SUTER 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF SPEECH READING 
Private Instruction Practice Classes 
2115 P Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Teelphone, North 8827 





Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
PRIVATE LESSONS CLASSES 


NITCHIB NORMAL COURSE 
MISS GERTRUDE TORRBY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


1012 Auditorium Building © CHICAGO, ILL. 


‘must say I have never seen a deaf person 





TRASK SCHOOL OF LIP READING 


1420 Walnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
Normal Course Private Lessons 
Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction 
Mrs. John EB. D. Trask Miss Anna Mackey 








Syracuse School of Lip-Reading 
445 S. Warren St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


MISS ELIZABETH G. DeLANY, A.B. 


Normal Graduate, a and MULLER-WALLE 
Private Instruction Small Group Classes 
Practice Classes 
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The Parents Talk It Over 
(Continued from page 403) 

hardly know what to select to write 
as I could write all day about the boys, 

Kenneth was seventeen months old whe 
my husband died. We were living on; 
farm then. I sold this, and moved to m 
mother’s home, six miles away, as m 
father had died six months before. My 
mother kept the baby, and I went to work 
While Kathryn was still in school, sh 
took my place during vacations with th 
firm I work for, and I stayed home with 
the boys. So we all worked together. 

My boys all speak well, and they als 
use the sign language and the manual 
alphabet. I think this opens up a world 
they could never enter by lip reading 
alone. A minister or speaker using the 
signs can reach many more people tha 
with lip reading. If he were standing in 
a poor light it would be almost impossible 
to read the lips. The lip movement of 
some persons is very difficult. Some per- 
sons insist on saying one word over and 
over. If only they would talk more in 
sentences, speech would be much easier to 
understand. 

I have met some of the loveliest deaf 
people who are now among my dearest 
friends. I speak to them all in my natural 
way, neither raising nor lowering my 
voice. Sometimes we get stuck, but there 
is always a pencil and paper handy. | 


without a sense of humor. 
I surely appreciate having my name 
placed with this list of fine, courageous 
mothers. It is not the easiest thing in the 
world to mother a deaf child, but I am 
sure we are all on the right track. Let's 
write oftener. I read between the lines in 
some of your letters the little heartaches, 
the eternal asking “Why?” Let’s form 4 
never ending Round Robin, and perhaps 
in some small way I can help you as you 

have already helped me. 
—Mrs. B. H. 





Wrinkles should merely indicate where 
smiles have been. 


—Mark Twain. 
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Which type of HEARING AID 
should you use? 


Conduction 


Air 


= shis—with 
: mati Conduction 





Don’t guess. Let an 
expert give you the 
right answer. 





No single type of hearing aid is right for all cases, Each individual’s degree of 
loss and response characteristics must be accurately determined —and then a hear- 
ing aid properly adjusted to his conditions. 

This cannot be done haphazardly. Don’t risk getting the wrong hearing aid. 
There is an Audiphone dealer nearby who is equipped to fit you properly. 


Western Electric 


lint * WEARING AID: 


Consult teleph di y for add of pe Pe ase ae a a ee 
Graybar branch in your city, or mail coupon to 

Graybar Electric Co., Graybar Building, New 4 gress 
York, N. Y. for ‘details on Western Electric 
Audiphone and name of nearest dealer. City 
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LIP READING AND PLAY 


Yes, we combine them at 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
Burlington-on-Lake-Champlain, Vermont 
July 6 to August 22 


NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF 
LIP READING 


69 No. Prospect St., Burlington, Vermont 


Anna L. Staples Clara M. Ziegler 








WANTED 


Distributors to handle Paraphone. 
For those with experience, we offer 
an unusual opportunity with high earn- 
ings and an unique sales policy. Ad- 
dress your letter in full confidence to: 


General Sales Manager 
PARAPHONE CORPORATION 
1010 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 











THE MULLER-WALLE SCHOOL OF 
LIP READING 
1216 Fidelity Building Baltimore, Md. 


MISS AVONDALE N. GORDON, Principal 
Twenty-second Year, 1935-36 
Normal Training Courses Given to Qualified Applicants 





MISS ALICE POOLE 


TEACHER OF LIP READING 
Graduate of 
The New England School of Speech Reading 
Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction 
1100 West 10th Street, Wilmington, Delaware 





THE McCAUGHRIN SCHOOL OF 
SPEECH READING 


REGULAR, NORMAL AND PRACTICE COURSES 


For information about summer courses write 
MISS LUCY W. McCAUGHRIN, 
918 Henderson St., Apt. 3, 
COLUMBIA, §S. C. 





cAdvertise in 


The WVolta Review 
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KERNELS 


Compiled by A. H. Damon 
My Inside-Self and my Outside-Self 


Are as different as can be. 

My Outside-Self wears gingham smody 
And very round is she. 

With freckles sprinkled on her nose, 
And smoothly parted hair, 

And clumsy feet that cannot dance 
In heavy shoes and square. 











But oh, my little Inside-Self! 

In gown of misty rose 

She dances lighter than a leaf 

On blithe and twinkling toes. 

Her hair is flowing gold, and if, 
You chanced her face to see 

You would not think she could belong 


To staid and sober me! 


—Rachel Field. 


The light of friendship is like the light 
of phosphorus, seen when all around is 
dark. 

—Crowell. 


Do your work; be honest, keep your 
word; help when you can; be fair. 


} —J. P. Morgan. 


Whether you have to work in an office 
every day, or sing every night, the pre 
scription is the same. It’s sleep, fresh ait, 
exercise, simple food and plenty of water, 
hot and cold. 

—Dusolina Gianini. 


We are actually creating day by day 
the world in which we live, by imposing 
our mental interpretations on the raw m& 
terials furnished by the senses. The uni 
verse is mere scaffolding for the spirit. 


—L. O. Hartman, D.D. 


Any one who aims at accomplishment 
must expect to meet with opposition. 


—Toyohiko Kagaws 
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Normal eyes are trained to look straight 


i) ahead or to raise or lower the gaze at an 
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agle of 10 degrees. Within this arc 
everything is safe, very little energy being 
required to keep the eyes co-ordinated. 
But when one is lying flat in bed, or 
nearly so, and attempting to read, the 
angle is very much greater. This is a 
tremendous nervous strain and eyes will 
not stand it. More nervous energy is 
consumed in seeing, in one hour, than in 
swinging a pick all day. 
—Dr. Walter I. Brown. 


Practice does make perfect, but you 
fail to observe that it perfects your errors 
just as rapidly and intensively as it does 
your successes. That is why some men 
who practice golf year after year get 
worse instead of better. After reaching 
a certain degree of proficiency, most peo- 
ple never improve in any skill. They 
practice their errors until they become 


perfect in them. 
—Albert Edward Wiggam. 


It is good to have money and the things 
that money can buy, but it’s good, too, 
to check up once in a while and make 
sure that you haven’t lost the things that 
money can’t buy. 

—George Horace Lorimer. 


Drudgery is as necessary to call out 
the treasures of the mind as harrowing 
and planting those of the earth. 

—Margaret Fuller. 


The only way in which one human 
being can properly attempt to influence 
another is the encouraging him to think 
for himself, instead of endeavoring to 
instil ready-made opinions into his head. 


—Sir Leslie Stephen. 


A man without mirth is like a wagon 
without springs, in which one is caused 
disagreeably to jolt by every pebble over 
which it runs. 


—Henry Ward Beecher. 
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Lip Reading for the Deafened Adult 


By Cora Elsie and Rose Kinzie 


With a Foreword by His Grace the Duke of 
Montrose. 


“The most comprehensive book on the subject 
thus far available.”——Hygeia (American Medi- 
cal Association). 


Price $4.00 Postpaid 





A New and Authoritative Work on Voice 


Voice Building 


BY JULIA M. CONNERY, 
Principal, Central Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis 
and 


IRENE B. YOUNG, 


Director, Speech and Hearing Nursery School, 
Y City 


ew York 


Price, $1.50 postpaid 





GODFREY-KNIGHT 
GROUP PRACTICE CARDS 


Twelve sets of cards dealing with attractive 
and interesting subjects arranged for small 
groups of students 


$3.00 for 12 Sets 


Order from 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 





WANT ADS 


WANTED: Experienced teacher for home work with 
two deaf boys. Address Box 81, Volta Bureau. 





TEACHER of long and varied experience desires posi- 
tion for 1936-37. Day school principalship or upper 
grades preferred. Holds several certificates. Ww. 
c/o Volta Bureau. 





EXPERIENCED ORAL TEACHER 
position, also opening for 1936-37. 
G.L., Volta Bureau. 


desires summer 


Address Box 





MANUAL TEACHER, hard of hearing, wants 
tion for 1936-37. 
deaf and hearing. Class “B” Certifi 
references. Address Box 88, Volta Bureau. 





WANTED: Position as 44 fam- 
ily. References. yo E cating mag Box 14, 14, Volta 
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Central institute a5 the Deaf | 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 


Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 


New fire-proof buildings beautifully located opposite Forest Park. Modern Dormitories 
and Equipment. Best home environments. Pupils constantly in care of teachers or 


experienced supervisors. 
ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN 
Cc. I. D. offers all advantages of exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical 
supervision of both Resident and Day Pupils. 
Education and Training from Kindergarten (three years of age) to College. 
CLASSES FOR HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN 


A new department has been established for the special training of MHard-of-Hearing 
children in Lip Reading and Speech; all grades. Salvaging of Residual Hearing is « 
specialty of the Institute. The Acoustic Method was created here. 

LIP READING INSTRUCT ION FOR ADULTS 
Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. Conversational Classes 
for advanced pupils. 

CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS 
Correction of Imperfect Phonation, Indistinct Articulation, Lisping, 
Stuttering, Stammering and Aphasias. 

TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 


This department of the Institute is a Unit of Washington University and accepts appli- 

cants with adequate college qualifications. Two years’ training with graded special 

curriculum constitutes the training course. Graduates receive degrees of Bachelor of 
Science in Education from Washington University. 


For further information address 
Dr. Max A. Gorpstein, Director Miss Jutta M. Connery, Principal 
818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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